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SUMMARY 
The Epistemology of the ‘Great Appendix’ of the Y1-CHING 


LIU PAI-MIN 


THE author of the present paper recognizes that it is from the Yi-ching 
that the later realistic thought of China developed. 

Basing himself on this conception the author further recognizes that 
the ‘Great Appendix’ comprises the greater part of the epistemology of the 
Yi-ching. In this ‘Great Appendix’ the realistic thought of the Yi-ching is 
completely established. 

The first section states that the chief theme of the ‘Great Appendix’ 
is epistemology. 

The second section states that the object of the epistemology of the 
‘Great Appendix’ is ‘events’ #. 

The third section states that the epistemology of the ‘Great Appendix’ 
recognizes that the epistemological power is sufficient: that a man ‘knows 
when what he does is not good’. But nevertheless there cannot be freedom 
from doubts. The final result of the realistic thought of the Yi-ching is 
that a man shall have ‘no doubts as to what he does’. 

The fourth section discusses the method of knowing established by 
the epistemology of the ‘Great Appendix’: first, it describes how the 
Yi-ching ‘explores what is complex, and searches out what is hidden’; 
‘hooks up what is deep and reaches out to what is distant;’ and so ‘deter- 
mines the issues for good or ill of all events under the sky’; ‘making all 
under heaven full of strenuous endeavour’, it establishes its critical 
epistemology. 

Next, it describes separately its theory of sense-perception and 
apprehension. With regard to the sphere of sense perception, or forms 
established by direct sense experience, it distinguishes between temporal, 
spatial, and human relationships. The author discusses thoroughly the 
characteristics of the realistic epistemological thought of the Yi-ching with 
regard to Man. 

With regard to the spheres of apprehension, or forms established by 
analytic thought, it first discusses what the Great Appendix calls ‘standards’ 
#8, ‘constants’ and ‘rules’ that is, ‘categories’. 

Next it describes separately what it calls ‘accumulation’ fii, that is, 
judgments of quality and quantity; and ‘the extreme’ #, that is, judgments 
of relation and modality. 
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The fifth section speaks of the greatest revelation that the epistemology 
of the ‘Great Appendix’ makes to man: first, with regard to distinguishing 
between right and wrong; what the Yi-ching calls good and ill 7i Ml, gain 
and loss ##%, are identified with right and wrong # 3. 

Second, with regard to ‘being able to maintain one’s aim and mind 
correct even amidst the difficulties of daily life’; this is nothing else than 
‘sacrificing one’s life in order to carry out one’s purpose’. 

Third, ‘to gain the principle of all that is under the sky’ KP Z##GR 
is the completion of the realistic epistemology of the Yi-ching. 
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SUMMARY 


A Study of the Principles Employed in the Compilation of the 
SHIH-CHUNG SHAN-FANG Illustrated Catalogue of Seals 


CHANG HSUAN 


1. Introduction. 


THE Shih-chung Shan-fang ‘yin-chii (Illustrated Catalogue of Seals) com- 
piled by Ch’én Fu-chai BH ii # some eighty years ago, does not exist in 
one complete or standard edition. The current copies have no preface, and 
no explanatory notes about the system of classification used; there are 
reduplications and omissions; and it is impossible to know whether the copy 
before one is a complete text. 

There is a lithographed reproduction on the market with a preface by 
Ch’én Ching-ti BR 5$ about 1923 (Reference Material No. 5), which 
claims to be a copy of Ch’én Fu-chai’s final edition of 1883. But this is 
not accurate. It was made from the ‘one seal to a page’ edition (No. 4), 
compiled about 1876 which in turn was compiled from heterogeneous lists 
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(No. 38). There is still less need to mention those copies made up of loose 
leaves from the Jén-i E— or Jén-er = editions of 1872 (No. 3), or 
from the ‘one seal to a page’ edition (No. 4), bound together in the order 
of the current lithographed edition. 

The reason for this is to be found in the way in which the book was 
compiled: between the years 1847 and 1884 Ch’én Fu-chai revised and 
enlarged his various rough drafts on seals (C), but without any definite 
system of classification. His assistants added a few words under one of 
the seals, such as: ‘this seal is such and such; probably it should be placed 
in such and such a category’; or ‘another category should be recognized, 
and called so and so’, etc. Or Ch’én Fu-chai himself merely made a verbal 
communication to a friend, omitting to make any alteration or to leave a 
note; as can be deduced from his unpublished T's’in-ch’ien wén-tzii chth yi 
FHF ZH (No. 43), from which we see that he distinguished many 
categories and sub-divisions not incorporated in the Shih-chung Shan-fang 
yin-chii. 

A book composed in this way was not easy to complete: first, the notes 
of assistants and the use of rubbings were not sufficient for purposes of 
classification, even though supplemented by what had been told by Ch’én 
Fu-chai himself. Mistakes were unavoidable. 

Second, once the impressions or rubbings had been made and mounted 
on the pages, it was impossible to make additions or corrections; the old 
pages could not be used again; hence in making the first draft extreme care 
was necessary. 

Third, after the borrowed seals had been classified and returned to 
their owners, it was impossible to make alterations or corrections, except 
by reference to the impressions or rubbings of the seals made on loose 
leaves (No. 46). If this were impracticable, gaps that could not be filled 
were left. 

Fourth, in each draft a few seals were included without notes indicating 
their category, which after a length of time it became impossible to 
determine. 

~When the present author was collating scripts of the Warring States 
period (481—221 B.c.), he made an intensive study of this book. At that 
time his uncle by marriage on his mother’s side, Ch’én Chiin-shan fi # #, 
(the eldest great-great-grandson of Ch’én Fu-chai), showed him the whole 
collection of the books which he had inherited, and entrusted to him the 
task of editing all the material pertaining to the Shih-chung Shan-fang 
yin-chii, and of setting out the principles of classification upon the basis 


of which the various loose-leaf copies might be connected in one complete 
text. 
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se When the present author had assembled all the material connected with 

or the Shih-chung Shan-fang yin-chii he re-classified it after careful study, and 

ler so produced the arrangement set out below. He does not venture to think 
that he has fulfilled Ch’én Chiin-shan’s desire for a complete standard 

‘as edition; he can only hope to have facilitated the task of scholars in looking 

nd up seal inscriptions. 

ite Appendix: Explanation of terms used in the Shih-chung shan-fang 

of yin-chii. 

: The remainder of the article consists of lists under the following heads: 


2. A list of the general principles employed by Ch’én Fu-chai in the 
compilation of the Shih-chung shan-fang yin-chii, and set forth by Chang 
Hsiian. 


ny 3. A list of the main categories under which the seals are arranged. 
4. A list of the sub-divisions under which the seals are arranged. 
5. Omissions and errors in the current lithographed edition. 

6. Reference material. 
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KUNG-SUN LUNG’S 
ESSAY ON MEANINGS AND THINGS 


A. C. GRAHAM 


I. Introduction 
II. Chth 
Ill. Fei chih 
IV. ‘Translation: A. Introduction 
Summary 
Translation and Commentary 
Textual Notes 


I. INTRODUCTION 


THE Essay on Chih and Things t8%9%%, the second of the five essays in the 
Kung-sun Lung tz 24#EF, is perhaps the most puzzling composition in 
the philosophical literature of China. Its difficulty, and its fascination, arise 
from the fact that scholars have never been able to agree even on the initial 
question of what the essay is about. Reading it, one is convinced that if only 
one could identify what the writer meant by the word ‘chih’ #8, everything he 
says would fall into place. But ‘chih’ has been identified, at one time or 
another, as ‘universals’!, as ‘qualities’, as ‘signs’, as ‘definitions’, as ‘pro- 
nouns”; and none of these suggested equivalents has provided a key to the 


The following abbreviations will be used: 
SPTK Ssii-pu ts’ung-k’an 
SPPY Ssii-pu pei-yao 
CC Kung-sun Lung tzit chi-chieh F 49K, edited by Ch’en Chu BREE, Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1937. 
L James Legge, The Chinese Classics, 11, London, 1861. 


1 Fung Yu-lan, History of Chinese Philosophy, translated by Derk Bodde, Vol. I, Princeton 


N. J., 1952, pp. 209—212. E. R. Hughes, Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times, London, 
1942, pp. 125—126. 


? Hu Shih 4938), Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh shih ta-kang Shanghai: Commercial 
Press, 1919, pp. 247—248. Y. P. Mei, “The Kung-sun Lung tzi’, Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, XVI (1953), pp. 404—437. A similar view is taken by Ch’ien Mu $#%, Hui Shih 
Kung-sun Lung 30623448, Shanghai: Commercial Press, pp. 53—57. 


3 Chang Tung-sun RR, ‘Kung-sun Lung ti pien-hsiich’ Yenching Journal 
of Chinese Studies, XXXVII (December 1949), pp. 27—54. Kou Pao-koh, Deux sophistes 
chinois, Paris, 1953. 


4 A. Forke, “The Chinese Sophists’, Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
XXXIV (1901—1902), pp. 1—100. 


5 Chin Shou-shen Kung-sun Lung tzii shih Shanghai: Commercial 
Press, 1928, pp. 22—31. 
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essay which satisfies many people besides its discoverer. It is not likely 
that my own explanation will be as convincing to others as it is to me; but 
I hope at least to call attention to certain aspects of the problem which have 
previously been overlooked. 

To criticize in detail all the previous explanations of chih would merely 
add to the confusion. But the hypothesis that chih are universals and that 
the relation between chih and things is that between universals and parti- 
culars has been given wide currency by Fung Yu-lan’s History of Chinese 
Philosophy; and it is interesting as an illustration of the general problems 
involved when, studying a philosophical tradition independent of Europe, we 
think that we recognize a concept of Western metaphysics. There is no 
need to deny that there are some superficial resemblances between chih and 
universals. We are told by Kung-sun Lung that ‘If there were no chih in 
the world, things could not be called “‘things”’; that chth do not exist in the 
world [already he seems to be contradicting himself!], whereas things do; 
and that ‘things cannot be said not to have chih’. But the concept of univer- 
sals is primarily an instrument for solving the problem of common names, 
which, putting it in the most cautious terms, was never prominent in Chinese 
philosophy. The word ‘horse’ is a common name which can be applied to 
any particular horse. To explain why it is not, like a proper name, limited 
to one particular, the realists say that it designates a universal horse which 
is in some way shared by all particular horses. According to the nominalists, 
it is unnecessary to postulate a universal horse; the same name can be applied 
to all particular horses because they are similar. The realists reply that in 
that case there remains one universal, similarity. To identify chih with 
universals, without asking whether there is any counterpart to this contro- 
versy in the history of Chinese philosophy, is as though one were to say that 
some piece of porcelain is a milk bottle because it is shaped like a milk bottle, 
without asking whether the Chinese drink milk. 

Fung Yu-lan’s own metaphysical system is based on his identification 
of the universals of Western philosophy with the /: ## of Neo-Confucianism, 
and it is natural that he should be disposed to assimilate Kung-sun Lung’s 
chih to his own central idea. But even in the discussion of i in the second 
volume of his History, he produces no evidence that the Neo-Confucians 
ever considered the problem of common names. In the case of the Kung-sun 
Lung tzii, all that can be said is that in two other documents from the time 
of the Warring Kingdoms, the Mo tzi and the Hsiin tzi, there are references 
to the fact that some names are more general than others. The Mohist 
canon says: 


Names are comprehensive, classifying or proper. Explanation: ‘Thing’ is comprehen- 
sive; any actuality must bear this name. The name ‘horse’ is classifying; whatever is 
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like the actuality must have this name. The name ‘Tsang’ is proper; this name is 
limited to this actuality.® 


The Cheng ming 1E% chapter of the Hsiin tzii says: 


These [the sense organs] are what we depend on to recognize similarity and difference, 
and it is only afterwards [after perceiving similarity and difference] that we proceed to 
name things. If they are similar, we name similarly; if different, we name them differ- 
ently. Ifa single name is sufficient to convey them, we use a single name; if it is not 
sufficient, a combination of names. If the single and combined names do not conflict, 
we use the more general; there is no harm in its being general. ‘To provide, because 
you know that different actualities should be differently named, that different actualities 
all have different names, in order to avoid confusion, would be no better than providing 
that different actualities all have the same name. Therefore, there are times when, 
although they are so numerous, we wish to refer indiscriminately to the myriad things; 
so we call them ‘things’. ‘Thing’ is the widest general name. We can go on finding 
names each more general than the last, stopping only when we come to the most general 
of all. Sometimes we wish to refer to some things rather than others; so we call them 
‘birds’ or ‘animals’. ‘Bird’ and ‘animal’ are examples of the widest distinguishing 
names. We can go on finding distinctions within distinctions, stopping only when no 
further distinction can be made.’ 


Both of these discuss the varying degrees of generality in the scope of 
names. But Hsiin tzii ignores proper names, while the Mohist canon does 
not recognize any difference in kind between the step from proper to ‘classify- 
ing’ names and the step from classifying names to the comprehensive name 
‘thing’. Both take for granted the nominalist position, saying that we give 
the same name to different actualities because we perceive that they are 
similar. In neither is there any suggestion that the difference between 
proper and common names presents a metaphysical problem. 

That some names are more general than others is a point which is never 
discussed in the Kung-sun Lung tzti. On the contrary, the whole argument of 
the Essay on the White Horse rests on a refusal to take into account that ‘horse’ 
is more general than ‘white horse’, and that the relation between the two 
terms denied by ‘A white horse is not a horse’ is one of class inclusion, not 
of equivalence. This flaw is noticed in the Kung-sun Lung chapter of the 
K’ung ts’ung-tzi, which, although of very uncertain date, is of interest as 
containing the only direct criticism of the Essay on the White Horse before 
quite modern times. In this Kung-sun Lung is represented as quoting, in 
support of his thesis, an anecdote about Confucius and a king of Ch’u. The 
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king lost his bow but refused to search for it, saying: ‘A man of Ch’u lost 
the bow; a man of Ch’u will have got it’. Confucius objected that he should 
have said simply ‘A man will have got it’, thus distinguishing a man of Ch’u 
from a man. K’ung Ch’uan, a descendant of Confucius, replies: 


; My ancestor discerned the king’s fundamental idea; he wanted the scope of what he 
said to be wide, but in fact made it too narrow. That is why Confucius said, ‘It would 
be better to say merely ‘A man will have got it”’. Thus he distinguished (from ‘man’) 
the ‘Ch’u’ in the king’s phrase, not the ‘man’. If you take this as an illustration, it 
sharply contradicts what you say. Whenever we say ‘man’ we speak of men in general, 
just as when we say ‘horse’, we speak of horses in general. ‘Ch’u’ by itself is a country, 
‘white’ by itself is a colour. If you want to widen the scope of ‘man’ you ought to omit 
‘Ch’u’; if you want to name the colour correctly, you ought not to omit ‘white’.® 


Kung-sun Lung discusses ‘white horse’ as a combination within which 
one can distinguish ‘white’ and ‘horse’; that the two latter are more general 
than ‘white horse’ is a point to which he pays no attention, and which com- 
pletely destroys his case. It is very unlikely, therefore, that he saw the 
problem involved in the generality of common names. But it is only in 
relation to this problem that the identification of chih with universals can 
have any meaning. 


Il. CHIH 


Tue character ‘chih’ ## has three main functions: 

(A) Noun: ‘Finger’. 

(B) Verb: ‘Point out’. 

(C) Noun (also written , ¥): The ‘pointing’ or ‘meaning’ of speech.® 

There is one sentence in the Essay on Chih and Things in which (accord- 
ing to the punctuation followed in the present translation) ‘chih’ is used as 
a verb: 

If in the world there were no pointing to things, there would be no possibility of saying 

that a thing is fez chih. 

With this exception, ‘chth’ is always used asa noun. Since it certainly 
does not mean ‘finger’, most interpreters have either taken it in the third 


8 K’ung ts’'ung-tzi SPTK, 1/758/4—76a/1 
FREES CAI th o DUR AR TAI SE 
® The entry in the K’ang-hsi tzii-tien Ref F-8% reads: 
1¢ The common-sense view that chth is ‘pointing’ has been taken by Yii Yiich #7, Ch’en 
Li Wang Kuan and Wu Fei-pai (CC., pp. 81—87). 
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sense, ‘pointing’ or ‘meaning’,!! or have attempted to show that the new 
sense they ascribe to ‘chih’ is a legitimate extension of it. Before proceeding 
further, therefore, it may be useful to look into some examples of this func- 
tion of ‘chih’ taken from other texts. 


Sense C derives naturally from sense B. Compare: 


Therefore the wise man makes distinctions between them, inventing names by which to 
point out actualities.!? 


Therefore, if the name is sufficient to point out the actuality and the sentence sufficient 
to reveal it to the utmost, he goes no further.?% 


These three words are different names for the same actuality; their meaning is one." 

The practice of writing ‘chih’ with the characters 7 and t$ is uncommon 
in pre-Han literature. In those texts for which full concordances are 
available,!* there are no examples of }§ and only two of FF. In both the latter, 
it is clearly equivalent to 4%: 

1. » © 


Their meaning is far-reaching, their explanations are elegant.!® [This is in reference to 
the diagrams of the Book of Changes. Compare:] 


Words which are near [to common experience] while their meaning is far-reaching [more 
literally, ‘while their pointing is into the far distance’] are good words.}7 


In dealing with affairs he uses flowery phrases, he treats side-issues [literally ‘branches’] 
as the main point.* [Compare :] 


Excuse me if I do not ask about the details; I want to hear the main point." 

In both these passages the chih is the main drift, direction, or ‘pointing’ 
of an utterance, in contrast to details or ‘branchings-out’. 

There are two pieces of evidence to show that ‘chih’ was used by the dialec- 
ticians ( pien-ché %4# ), the school to which Kung-sun Lung belonged, in its 


11 The reasons for this punctuation are given below, IV,D, Textual Notes on sentences 2 
and 3. 


12 Hsiin SPTK, 16/4a/2f. 
13 Of sup. 12a/5f. 
Chuang tzi SPPY, 7/268/7f. 


19 Harvard-Yenching Sinological Index Series: J ching, Shih ching, Tso chuan, Analects, 
Mencius, Mo tzti, Chuang tzii, Hsiin tzii, Morimoto Kakuzé, #4 Shisho sakuin 
Gokyé sakuin Ts’ai T’ing-kan #E¢>, Lao chieh Lao 


16 ching SPPY, Hsi F 8/68/5. 
17 Mencius. L. VII B, 32/1. 

18 Chuang tzti, SPPY, 10/10a/5. 

19 Mencius, L. VI B, 4/3. 
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ordinary sense C. The first is a statement of the aims of dialectics preserved 
in different versions in three texts,?° in one of which”! it is presented as 
a criticism of Kung-sun Lung by Tsou Yen $f of the Yin-Yang School. 
Like the Mohist canons, it lays stress on clear definition and recognition of 
the limits of analogy and seems to reflect a reaction against the sophistries 
of the earlier dialecticians: 

The dialecticians distinguish separate classes so that they shall not interfere with each 

other, rank different principles so that they shall not confuse each other, and by elucidating 


their ideas and making their meanings intelligible, clarify what they say so that others 
shall share their knowledge.”* 


Unconsciously failing to sort out one’s meaning is called obscurity. 

The Chung-ni thJ&é chapter of the Lieh tzii records seven paradoxes 
ascribed to Kung-sun Lung, together with explanations ascribed to Prince 
Mou of Chung-shan jz. The first three of the seven seem to 
hang together, each sentence ending with a verb with the same unnamed 
object, which will be represented provisionally by ‘it’: 

TEAL [read tt] Having ideas does not determine what it is.” 

ARE Having meanings does not reach it. 

Fi PARE Having things does not exhaust it. 


20 Liu Hsiang #fa) (79—8 B.c.), Pich lu $0$%, ap. Commentary on Shih chi #58, SPTK, 
76/58/9-6a/3, Han shih wai chuan SPTK, 6/38/1—4a/3 Teng hsi tea SPTK, 
4/4-6. 


"1 Liu Hsiang, ut sup. 

Liu Hsiang, ut sup. 5B/10—6a/1. 

*3 Han shih wai chuan, ut sup. 6/38/6f. 

24 This interpretation is based on four of the Mohist canons, in which chih 1b is used in a 


technical sense, ‘determine what a thing is’, and is twice, as in the Lieh tzi passage, corrupted 


to 4. The canons form two pairs, the second of which has been broken up by the artificial 
division of Ching shang #§.-. and Ching hsia #£F : 
Mo tzi SPPY. 
10/2B/9f: 
Canon: Where the standard is similar, consider the similarities. 
Explanation: Take the similarities, and watch out for sophistical twists. 
10/28/10: > 
Canon: Where the standard is different, consider where it is appropriate. 
Ke BARBRA? [read tk] BA © 
Explanation: Take this, reject that; inquire about the reasons, consider where it is 
appropriate. By means of what is black and what is not black in a man determining 
whether he is a black man, and by means of how much he loves men and how much he 


does not love men determining whether he loves men, are examples of deciding in which 
respects a standard is appropriate. 


t 
) 
| 
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Explanations: 

KEM O Without ideas, the mind is the same as it. 
FH SWE Without meanings, all of it is reached. 

BA One who exhausts things, has it constantly.®> 


A shorter version of the paradox about meaning, ascribed to the dialec- 
ticians, but not specifically to Kung-sun Lung, is found in the T’ien-hsia RF 
chapter of the Chuang tzii: 


BAR 

Meaning does not reach. Reaching does not end.?° 

In the longer version of the Lieh tzti, the general idea of these paradoxes 
seems to be fairly clear. The unnamed object in each sentence must be the 
universe as a whole, with which we are originally one. By forming ideas of 
separate things, and pointing them out from each other, we seek to understand 
the universe, but instead separate ourselves from it. The approach is that 
of the dialectician Hui Shih i, who asserted that ‘Heaven and Earth are 
one body’,”’ and some of whose paradoxes are designed to show that analysis 
leads to self-contradiction. It is unlikely, therefore, that the Lieh tzii is 
right in ascribing these sayings to Kung-sun Lung, who took for granted the 
validity of the analytic method.?§ 

The nature of the paradox about chih remains the same whether we take 
it as pointing with the finger or as the meaning of speech. By pointing out 
one thing from another, or meaning one thing rather than another, we 
separate ourselves from the thing instead of making contact with it, since we 
break up the primal unity of which we ourselves are part. It is probable, 
however, that the reference is primarily to meaning. The Chuang tzii 
version of the saying is quoted in the Shih shuo hsin yii with * in the place 


10/28/11: 
Canon: Determine the criterion, in order to distinguish which course to prefer. 
10/9B/8f: t»[read 1b] > th» RS IZ © 


Explanation: If another person refers to a respect in which the thing here is so, as evidence 
that it is so, refer to respects in which it is not so, and ask him about them. 


10/3a/3: [read Z] © 

Canon: Determine how the class is, in order to proceed further. 

Explanation: The other person, using respects in which the instance here is so, argues 


that (the class) is so; I, using respect in which it is not so, question whether (the class) 
is so. 


25 Lieh t2it SPTK, 4/7a/8—10, 
26 Chuang tzti, SPPY, 10/22a/5f. 
27 Ut sup. 21/108. 


*8 For the differences between the schools of Hui Shih and Kung-sun Lung, see Fung 
Yu-lan, ut sup. pp. 214—220. 
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of ##.29 Further, it is to be noticed that, as in the statement of the aims of 
dialectics just quoted—‘elucidating their ideas and making their meanings 
intelligible’-—‘chih’ is used in conjunction with ‘i’ #, ‘idea’. ‘J’ is thought 
of an object or an action to be performed, ‘chih’ is pointing to it in speech. 
In many contexts the two words overlap, and 7 is indeed sometimes given as 
the definition of ‘chzh’.*° 

In English we tend to use the word ‘meaning’ without asking ourselves 
whether we are thinking of the function of the word or of the object to 
which it refers. ‘There is a similar ambiguity in sense C of the Chinese ‘chth’ ; 
in most of the examples already given nothing would be gained by asking 
whether it is to be taken as the ‘pointing’ of an utterance or as ‘what is 
pointed to’. In this connection, an interesting quotation has been produced 
by T’an Chieh-fu.*! The Ho-chien Hsien wang chuan *(\RXE44 of the 
Former Han History contains this phrase: 

© 

His style is condensed and his meaning plain.** 

The T’ang commentator, Yen Shih-ku sib, notes: 


‘Meaning’ refers to‘what the sense runs towards, like a man pointing out a thing with 
his hand. 


That is, the chth is ‘what is pointed to’. 
This detail is important in connection with the theory of Chang Tung- 


sun, followed by Kou Pao-koh,** that Kung-sun Lung uses ‘chih’ for both 


the ‘signifiant’ and the ‘signifié’, the pointer and what is pointed to. Since 
the primary meaning of ‘chth’ is ‘finger’, it seems at first sight easy to accept 
the suggestion that it can be used for the pointer, less easy to suppose that 
it can mean the object of pointing. But as a matter of fact chih ‘pointing’ 
had detached itself sufficiently from chth ‘finger’ to be written sometimes with 
another character, and there seems to be no evidence that it was ever used for 
‘pointer’ or ‘sign’; on the other hand, it definitely tended to merge into the 
object of pointing, as in the case of the English word ‘meaning’. 

In the case of pointing with the finger, we can see the gesture and see 
the object and are in no danger of confusing the two. But we cannot see 
words point to a thing, and this tempts us to hypostasize the pointing or 


29 Shih shuo hsin yit SPPY, F 10B/4. 


30 Shuo wen chieh tz RACH F SPPY 10f, 178/5 (on tH) Ya p’ien SPPY Radical 
114. (On tho 


31 'T’an Chieh-fu Mo ching i ching Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1935, 
p. 160. 


32 Ch’ien Han shu Biz, SPPY, 53/2a/1. 
33 See Part 1 above, note 3. 
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meaning, to treat it as an entity in some way attached to the words. What 
is the meaning? The thing itself, or something imperceptible floating 
between the thing and the words? Unless Kung-sun Lung’s use of the term 
‘chih’ is quite different from that of other pre-Han authors—a hypothesis to 
which we should not resort unless driven to it—this is the problem which he 
discusses in the Essay on Chih and Things.** 


lil. FEI CHIH 


Ir is generally assumed that the central problem presented by the essay is to 
decide what the writer meant by ‘chih’. We have seen that, when it does not 
mean ‘finger’, the noun ‘chth’ ordinarily has a sense close to that of the English 
word ‘meaning’. I wish to show that the real difficulties of the essay lie in 
certain apparent contradictions, which remain the same whether the word is 
understood as ‘universal’, ‘quality’, ‘sign’ or ‘pronoun’, but which can be 
resolved if we return to its ordinary sense. 


The main thesis is stated in the opening sentence: WSIERIMIBIES . 
The first half of this sentence, which it seems safe to translate ‘No thing is 
not a chih’, recurs twice later in the essay. Yet it is repeatedly asserted 
throughout the essay that things are not chih: 


Chih, the world does not contain; things, the world does contain. It is inadmissible to 
suppose that what the world contains is what the world does not contain. 

If the world does not contain chih, a thing cannot be called chih. 


That the world does not contain chih is because each thing has its own name and is 
not a chih. 


Again, the central thesis is justified by two chains of arguments, both 
of which lead from the premise that chih do not exist to the conclusion that 
no thing is not a chih. In each of them there is one link which seems to 
defy explanation: 


If the world does not contain chih, a thing cannot be called chth. That it cannot be 


% The word chih is common in the Mohist canons; but where the context is reasonably 
clear, it is always the noun ‘finger’ or the verb ‘to point’. 
The argument of the Essay on Things is mentioned in the Ch’i wu 74 section of Chuang 
izt, which does not, however, make it much clearer: 


Rather than show, by means of chih, that chih are not chih, it is better to show it by 
means of what are chih. Rather than show, by means of horses, that horses are not horses, 
it is better to show it by means of what are not horses. Heaven and earth are one chih; 
the myriad things are one horse. 
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called chih implies that it is not chih. That it is not chih implies that no thing is not chih. 

That, if the world does not contain chih, a thing cannot be called chih, implies that there is 

not anything which is not chih.» That there is not anything which is not chth implies that 

no thing is not chih. That no thing is not chih implies that it is chih which are not chih. 

The difficulty of finding the logical connection between these proposi- 
tions and even of reproducing the sentence pattern, ‘... #4... th’, con- 
sistently in translation can be seen by comparing some modern versions of 
the first series of arguments: 

S’il n’existe pas au monde de signe (signifiant), l’objet alors ne peut étre appelé signe 

(signifié). 

S’il ne peut étre appelé signe, il n’est pas signe. JI n’est pas signe, parce que tout objet 

est un signe.*6 

In the world there exist no chih (universals), and things cannot be called chih. If they 

cannot be called chih, they are no chih. 

They are no chih, [and yet it has been stated above that] there are no things that are not 

chih.*? 

. . . [Antithesis] If there are no definitions on earth, things cannot be said to be defined. 

If they cannot be said to be defined, they are not defined. 

[Thesis] Things though not defined are nevertheless not undefined. . . . * 

[Thesis] Indeed there are no attributes on earth, and things may not be said to be just 

attributes [as you say]. Although things may not be said to be just attributes, however, 


are they not that to which attributes are attributed?%® Attributes are not attributes in and 
of themselves, but things consist of nothing but their attributes.” 


[Now] if the material world has no universals and things may not be described as univer- 
sals, this very denial of things as universals is a negative universal. If there are negative 
universals, [it is still admissible to say that] things in every instance equal universals.”: 


Both of these problems centre on the phrase ‘fez chih’ #16. We may 
conclude that: 

(1) Since it is said repeatedly that a thing is not a chih, ‘No thing is 
fei chih’ cannot mean ‘No thing is not a chih’. 

(2) Since “That things cannot be called chih implies that there is not 
anything that is fei chih’, the concepts chih and fei chih must be mutually 
dependent, like, for example, ‘right’ and ‘wrong’; a thing cannot be fez chih 
unless something else is chih. E. R. Hughes is working on the right lines 
when he takes ‘chih’ and ‘fei chth’ as ‘universal’ and ‘negative universal’. ‘The 
proposition must be of the same sort as: 


That actions cannot be called right implies that there is no action which is not 
right . . . if none is right, none is wrong. 


35 For JE#, see footnote 43 below. 
36 Kou Pao-koh, ut sup., p. 40. 

3° Bodde, ut sup., p. 209. 

58 Forke, ut sup., p. 71. 

39 Reading for +h. 

40 Mei, ut sup., p. 424f. 

4! Hughes, ut sup., p. 125. 
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The suspicion that ‘fei chth’ does not mean ‘is not a chih’ is increased by 
the fact that the essay also uses the phrase #54$H7 ‘is not [does not make, 
does not constitute] a chih: 


12—14. KF RRA © AMS DUT ARS, 
AT © 


That the world does not contain chih is because each thing has its owa name and is 

not a chih. To say that what is not a chih is chth, is to combine [with chih] what is not 

a chih. It is inadmissible to treat that of which some is not a chth as though none of it 

were not a chih. 

The phrase 75848, used four times as a substantival clause, is very 
clumsy. Why does not the writer use fe? chih, if the two phrases are synony- 
mous? 

Now if ‘chth’ is taken as ‘meaning’, there are two possible interpretations 
of ‘fei chih’: 

(A) ‘Is not a meaning’ (is something else)—equivalent to 448. 

(B) ‘Is not the meaning of’ a particular word (something else is the 
meaning)—parallel to such a phrase as ##™& ‘unexpected’ (‘Is not what one 
thought of’, not ‘Is not a thought’). 

In the second case, we must suppose that it was an accepted usage, 
when discussing the meaning of an utterance, to say ‘fei chih’ for ‘That is not 
the meaning’. But it must be admitted that I have not been able to find 
any external evidence for either explanation of ‘fei chih’. 

Applying the two alternatives to the opening sentence of the essay, we 
get: 

(A) No things are not meanings [of words]; it is meanings which are not meanings. 

(B) No thing is not the meaning [of any word]; it is meanings which are not the meaning. 


In the second case, the thesis is directed against the common-sense 
assumption that, for example, an ox or a sheep is not the meaning of ‘horse’. 
It is not other things which are not the meaning, but other meanings. It is 
not oxen and sheep, but the meanings of ‘ox’ and ‘sheep’ which are not the 
meaning of ‘horse’. 

However they understood ‘chih’, scholars have generally taken it for 
granted that the sentence is to be interpreted according to the pattern A. 
I hope to show that they have involved themselves in unnecessary difficulties 
by taking the wrong turning in the first sentence of the essay. Once the 
alternative possibilities are seen, a criterion for distinguishing between them 
at once presents itself. ‘The main thesis of the essay is justified by the two 
series of deductions already quoted. Each of these is designed to prove 
the first half of the thesis, ‘No thing is fei-chih’. The latter half, ‘Chih fei 
chih’, is mentioned only in the second case, where it is presented as a deduc- 
tion from the former. It seems, therefore, that the writer is mainly concerned 
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to prove that ‘No thing is fei chih’, and since both of his chains of deduc- 
tions contain one paradoxical twist, that this proposition is itself paradoxical. 
On the other hand, ‘Chih fei chih’ must be a simple corollary not requiring 
independent proof. Applying the alternative explanations: 

(A) ‘No things are not meanings’ is no more than the common-sense 
statement that each thing is meant by its name. On the other hand, ‘It is 
meanings which are not meanings’ is a paradox requiring both elucidation 
and proof. 

(B) ‘No thing is not the meaning [of any word]’ is a paradox as startling 
as ‘A white horse is not a horse’. But if it is admitted, ‘It is meanings which 
are not the meaning’ can be accepted as a corollary; if it is not oxen and 
dogs which are not the meaning of ‘horse’, it must be the meanings of ‘ox’ 
and ‘dog’ which are not its meaning. 

A does not pass the test; B does. 

Again, there are two parallel passages which are of great significance 
since they imply that it is an ordinary practice to use the word ‘chth’ and to 
say that things are fei chih. We are in the habit of saying that a certain thing 
is or is not the meaning of a certain word, but not of making metaphysical 
assertions about whether or not the thing is to be identified with the meaning: 


2,3. K Fi [read Me] > ? 

If in the world there were no meaning one thing rather than another [literally, pointing 
out things], there would be no possibility of saying that a thing is not the meaning [of 
a particular word]. If in the world there were no things, could one speak of the meaning ?#” 


If in the world there were no meanings belonging to things, who could say that [anything] 

was not the meaning? If in the world there were no things, who could speak of the 

meaning? 

It will be noticed that the first sentence of the former passage is only 
comprehensible if ‘fei chih’ is taken as ‘is not the meaning’. If words do 
not mean things, it can no longer be said that a thing is not the meaning 
of a word—one thing is not the meaning only if something else is. If, on 
the other hand, we take ‘fei chih’ as ‘are not meanings’, the sentence is self- 
contradictory : 

If in the world there were no meaning one thing rather than another, there would be 

no possibility of saying that things are not meanings. 

In the light of this passage, we can account for the two unexplained 
links in the deductions by which the thesis is justified: 


That [every thing] is not the meaning implies that no thing is not the meaning. 

That if the world does not contain meanings, a thing cannot be said to be the meaning, 
implies that there is not anything which is not the meaning. 


42 For the punctuation of this passage, see 1V, B, Textual Notes Sentences 2 and 3, below. 
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To say that a thing is not the meaning of a word implies that there is 
something else which 7s the meaning; if no thing is, no thing is not. 

At the same time it becomes possible to see the point of the great 
contradiction of the essay, that things are not chih and yet that no thing is 
fei chih. If things are not meanings, no thing can be the meaning of a 
particular word. But since one thing is not the meaning only if another 
thing is, this implies that no thing is not the meaning. Kung-sun Lung 
presents us with two contradictory propositions one of which entails the 
other; and this paradox is the theme of the first half of the essay. 

In English, ‘the meaning’ is distinguished from ‘a meaning’ by the 
definite article. Does the Chinese text always make it clear which is to be 
understood? The essay is concerned, on the present hypothesis, with what 
is implied when we speak of #§ a thing as the meaning or as not the meaning 
(fei chth) of a word. ‘There are, therefore, two patterns in which ‘chih’ must 
always be translated ‘the meaning’: 

##48 ‘is not the meaning’ 
(Contrast: 4.44% ‘is not a meaning’) 
sad “speak of as the meaning’ #3 ‘speak of as not the meaning’ 
(Contrast: KL A #@ B ‘treat A as being B’) 


It is best to assume that, when he does not particularize ‘chih’ by one 
of these formulae, the writer always intends the word to be understood as 
‘meanings’ or ‘a meaning’ in general. In the opening sentence, for example, 
‘chth fei chih’ should be taken as ‘Meanings are not the meaning’, not as ‘The 


meaning is not the meaning’. This principle will be followed consistently 
in the present translation. 


IV. TRANSLATION 
A. Introduction 


Reading the existing translations of the Essay on Meanings and Things, 
one is struck by the forced and inconsistent manner in which the key terms 
and constructions of the original are reproduced. Having failed to resolve 
the apparent contradictions in the thought of the essay, a translator can only 
try to soften these contradictions by a strained interpretation of the language. 
Thus, in the five versions of sentences 6—8 quoted in Part III above, Kou 
invites us to suppose that ‘chih’ is used both for ‘signifiant’ and for ‘signifie’ 
in the same sentence; Mei thinks that ‘fei chih’ changes its understood subject 
from ‘thing’ in one sentence to ‘chih’ in the next; and all the translators 
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except Hughes take extraordinary liberties with the two examples of the 
construction A # B th: 


SENTENCE 7 SENTENCE 8 
Kou If A, B A, because B 
Bodde If A, B A, and yet B 
Forke If A, B Though A, nevertheless B 
Mei Although A, however B A, but B 
Hughes If A, B If A, B 


If any generalization about Chinese grammar can be made without 
qualification, it is surely that A # B & cannot mean ‘Although A, however 
B’. There is no reason why it should not mean ‘A, because B’ in a suitable 
context, but not when it has just been used for ‘If A, B’ in the preceding 
sentence. 

This sort of confusion is not limited to a single passage. Consider, for 
example, how Hughes, the only translator whose version in the example 
quoted is grammatically even possible, deals with ‘fei chth’: 


1. 
Things in every instance involve universals [that is, “none do not involve universals’’], 


but universals do not point to the material world. 


. . . this very denial of things as universals is a negative universal. 

These inconsistencies are not due to carelessness; each of the five 
scholars would obey the ordinary rules of translation if he could, but his 
interpretation of the thought forces him to do violence to the language. From 
one point of view, such weaknesses are encouraging. If several conflicting 
interpretations yielded equally acceptable renderings, we should be driven 
to the conclusion that the problem is insoluble. But the failure of previous 
attempts suggests that a translation which is linguistically acceptable through- 
out in itself guarantees that the interpretation of the thought on which it 
depends is essentially sound. Let us, therefore, formulate some basic rules 
of translation and see whether we can stick to them consistently: 


i. Each key word or phrase must be given the same meaning through- 
out: 4% 9 > FR. 

ii. The same grammatical construction must be given the same 
function in consecutive or parallel sentences. If in Sentence 7, A # B & 
carries the argument forward (‘A implies B’), it does not refer back (‘A 
because B’) in Sentence 8. 

ii. ‘The way in which each sentence in the original follows on to the 
preceding sentence must be respected. If the subject of one is ‘thing’, the 
understood subject of the next cannot be ‘chih’. If two consecutive sentences 
seem to clash, we have no right to establish a connection by inserting a ‘but’ 
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or ‘yet’ or ‘on the other hand’. Chinese is rich in adversative particles and 
constructions, and it is safest to assume that if the writer needed one of 
them he would have used it. Least of all are we entitled to treat the essay 
as a series of theses and antitheses, as do Forke and Mei, thus assuming the 
right to make any one sentence contradict any other. 

iv. On the present hypothesis, chih must always be translated ‘the 
meaning’ in the patterns » anywhere else. 


B. Summary 


The problem of the essay is the relation between meanings and things. 
Things are present in the world, while the meanings or pointings of words 
are not. But this difference leads to paradoxical conclusions. If meanings 
are not present in the world, no thing can be the meaning of, say, the word 
‘horse’. But one can only say that something is not the meaning if something 
else is; so that one has an equal right to say that vo thing is not the meaning. 
But if it cannot be said that oxen and dogs are not the meaning of ‘horse’, 
it must be the meanings of ‘ox’ and ‘dog’ which are not the meaning of 
‘horse’ : 

No thing is not the meaning; it is meanings which are not the meaning. 


From this it seems to follow that meanings and things are completely 
divorced and that we are at liberty to say that anything or nothing is a 
horse. The writer avoids this impasse by claiming that when we say that a 
certain thing is the meaning of ‘horse’ we combine the thing with the meaning 
of ‘horse’. But things are already objectively combined with meanings; 
what we call ‘horse’ may be an ox (a thing objectively combined with the 
meaning of ‘ox’). It is, therefore, the combination of the meaning of ‘ox’ 
with the ox which it is wrong to call ‘horse’: 


It is meanings together with things which are not the meaning. 


C. Translation and Commentary 
_ 1. IEE 


1. No thing is not the meaning [of any particular word]; it is meanings 
which are not the meaning. 


[It is not oxen and dogs, but the meanings of ‘ox’ and ‘dog’, which are not the mean- 
ing of ‘horse’. ] 
3. KP ii[read » ? 
2. Ifin the world there were no meaning one thing rather than another, 
there would be no possibility of saying that a thing is mot the meaning. 
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3. If in the world there were no things, could one speak of the meaning? 
[The writer now states two principles, which underlie the first and second stages of his 
argument respectively : 


i. To say that a thing is not the meaning of a word implies that something else is; 
if no thing is the meaning, no thing is not the meaning. Cf. 8, 9. 


ii. If a word has a meaning, there must be a corresponding thing. Cf. 19, 21.] 


ARP] > 

> 

> © 


4. Meanings, the world does not contain; things, the world does 
contain. 5. It is inadmissible to treat what the world contains as what the 
world does not contain. 

6. If the world does not contain meanings, a thing cannot be called the 
meaning. 7. ‘That it cannot be called the meaning implies that it is not the 
meaning. 8. That [every thing] is not the meaning implies that vo thing is 
not the meaning. 

9. That if the world does not contain meanings a thing cannot be called 
the meaning implies that there is not anything which is mot the meaning.** 
10. That there is not anything which is not the meaning implies that no 
thing is not the meaning. 11. That no thing is not the meaning implies 
that it is meanings which are not the meaning. 


> 


rn 


— 


[The thing ‘horse’ is to be distinguished from the meaning or pointing of the word ‘horse’. 
But if things are not meanings, no thing is the meaning of ‘horse,’ and therefore (see 2) 
no thing is not the meaning. If we cannot say that an ox is not the meaning of ‘horse’, 
it must be the meaning of ‘ox’ which is not the meaning of ‘horse’.] 


12. KY > LEAS > 
14. DARA >» AFT 


12. That the world does not contain meanings is because each thing 
has its own name and is not a meaning. 13. When what is not a meaning 


‘S JE IHL might also be translated ‘does not imply that there is anything which is not 
the meaning’. But this would break the continuity of the series of deductions; JF evidently 
governs 4, as in this sentence from the Essay on the White Horse: 

CC. 61/1 


There are no colourless horses in the world. 
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is called the meaning, [the meaning] annexes to itself** what is not a meaning. 
14. It is inadmissible to treat that which has what is not a meaning as 
though it did not have what is not a meaning. 
[The writer now proceeds to disentangle his paradox by re-examining the statement that 
‘It is meanings which are not the meaning’. That meanings do not exist in the world 
is because a horse is a horse and not a meaning, an ox is an ox and not a meaning, and 
so on for all things. When I say that a thing is the meaning of ‘horse’, the thing is 
appended to the meaning of ‘horse’. The ‘meanings which are not the meaning’ are 
meanings with things attached to them, and are not to be treated as though they were 
meanings in isolation.] 
15. Hite» KP 
16. APR [read >» 
© 


15. Moreover, meanings the world annexes to itself. 16. That the 
world annexes meanings to itself implies that things cannot be said not to 
have their meanings. 17. ‘That they cannot be said not to have their mean- 
ings implies that it is not meanings which are not the meaning; it is meanings 
together with things which are not the meaning. 


44 Chien 48 occurs twice within a few sentences, in both cases as a transitive verb with a 
single object; the two cases must be understood in the same way. Bodde (with whom Kou 
and Hughes are in substantial agreement, translates sentence 15 as follows: 


Chih, moreover, are what are held in common in the world. (ut sup. p. 210). 
None of the translators, however, is able to deal with sentence 13 in the same way. Bodde’s 
version is: 


When they are not chih, to call them chih, would be to take chih to mean also what are 
not chih. 


As a transitive verb with more than one object, chien ordinarily means ‘join together’, 
‘combine’; as a transitive verb with a single object, it means ‘join to oneself’, ‘annex’: 

When the Duke of Chou conquered the barbarians and drove away the wild beasts, the 

people were at peace. 

Tso chuan Chao pa nien © 

S. Couvreur, Tch’ouen Tsiou et Tso Tchouan, Ho Kien Fou, 1914. III, p. 157f. 

‘(Tseu K’i) se méle d’administrer notre maison; il veut la réunir a la sienne’. 

That it has the same meaning here is confirmed by the fact that in both cases chien is used 
as though it implied ‘having’ (4). The meaning annexes to itself what is not a meaning 


and therefore ‘has’ what is not a meaning (4 The world annexes meanings 
to itself (fH FZ), and therefore things cannot be said ‘not to have’ meanings (AN i 


Chien is also used twice in the Essay on Hard and White (CC. 184/1, 191/1), where the 
translation ‘hold in common’ is much more plausible. But I believe, and hope to show in 
detail on some future occasion, that the last three essays of the Kung-sun Lung tzii were forged 
during the period of the Six Dynasties. 
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{I cannot arbitrarily call anything a ‘horse’, because there is an objective connection 
between meanings and things to which they are annexed. What I call ‘horse’ (attach 
to the meaning of ‘horse’) may be an ox (a thing to which is attached the meaning of 
‘ox’). We have already seen that it is not the ox by itself which is not the meaning of 
‘horse’. But neither is it the meaning of ‘ox’ by itself; it is the meaning of ‘ox’ combined 
with the ox.] 


19. PEAT > HERBIE 


18. If the world did not contain meanings belonging to things, who 
could say that something was not the meaning? 19. If it did not contain 
things, who could speak of the meaning? 20. If it contained meanings, but 
not meanings belonging to things, who could say that something was not the 
meaning, or that no thing was not the meaning? 


[The principles affirmed in 2 and 3 are now repeated, in order to show that they imply 
the combination of meanings and things.] 


21. Moreover, if it is really of themselves that meanings are not the 
meaning, how is it that they are meanings only in conjunction with things 
on which they depend? 

[The absurdity of supposing that the meaning of ‘ox’ detached from the ox is not the 


meaning of ‘horse’ becomes still more evident when we consider thai ‘ox’ would have no 
meaning if there were no oxen.] 


D. Textual Notes 


It is generally agreed that in several places the text of the essay is 
corrupt. In a document which has been so variously understood, it is 
essential that the reasons given for emendations should as far as possible be 
independent of one’s own interpretation, in order to avoid coming within 
range of the outburst ascribed to A. E. Housman: “lo Professor X, textual 
emendation is not a game with rules, like chess, or marbles, but a casual 
pastime, like leaning against a wall and spitting’. In the absence of external 
evidence, and of significant variants in early editions, it is fortunate that a 
number of sentences have close parallels within the essay. ‘The arrangement of 
the essay is completely symmetrical—a fact which disposes of any suspicions 
that it is incomplete. It falls into two halves of four sections each, the 
former concerned with the distinction between meanings and things, the 
latter with their combination. Each section pairs with one in the other half: 
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Part | 


Introduction 1 
2,3 
Argument 4,5 
6-11 
Part il 


Argument 12-14 


Conclusion 18-20 
21 


The present translation follows the text of the Tao tsang 349& edition, 
and employs three emendations and one unorthodox punctuation. 
Sentences 2, 3. AP RHE > RET KP iii [read Me] > 
? 
This passage is usually punctuated as follows: 
> > AVI [read Me] > ARTF ? 


But this punctuation ignores the parallelism with two later sentences, 
which is demanded by the scheme of the essay: 


It is also open to other objections: 


i. It leaves the phrase $#4#4% unconnected with either sentence. 

ii, ACP REE > ‘If the world did not contain chih things 
could not be called things’ contradicts the repeated statement that the world 
does not contain chih. 

ii. A verb is usually passive after ®J, active after WA. This rule is 
obeyed in all the six cases of verbs after J and four of verbs after FJ in 
the Essay on the White Horse, for example: 


That if there is a white horse it cannot be said that there is not a horse means that ‘white’ 
is separated [from ‘horse’]. . . . Therefore, if it is considered that there is a horse, one 


cannot call a horse a ‘horse’.*® 

MEAT Dy . . . ought to mean “There is no possibility of calling a 
thing . . . ’, with a second object following. 

Sentence 3. 

The correction of ii to #€ was suggested by Yi Yiieh friti.® It is 
confirmed by the parallel sentence 19. 


CC, p. 72/1,2. 
CC, p. 88. 
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Sentence 14. 
| The commentary ascribed to Hsieh Chiang (995— 1039) explains 
Z as ‘go to’ i. Whether we accept this, or read #% for Z with Yii Yiieh,”” 
the function of Ww... Z must be similar to that of BW... % in the 
parallel sentence 5. 

Sentence 16. 

Yii Yiieh noticed that there has been confusion between the graphically 
similar characters 4 and 4, and in both cases of the former corrected it to 
the latter.** His correction in Sentence 13 does not seem to be necessary; but 
the continuity of sentences 15 and 16 certainly requires such an emendation. 
It seems better, however, to take the course opposite to Yii Yiieh’s, reading 
for in Sentence 16: 


i. A copyist would be disposed to expect the common character #€ 
rather than 4@, which occurs only once before in the essay—according to 
Yii Yiieh, not at all. 

ii. Reading #€ for 4, sentence 15 Hi8##KVE ZMH becomes ‘More- 
over, chih the world does not contain’, a repetition of sentence 4. The idea 
that chih do not exist has been expressed four times already; but H. ‘moreover’ 
implies that a new idea is being introduced. 

iii. If Sentence 16 K > MARAT is not emended, it is 
self-contradictory: “That the world does not have chih implies that things 
cannot be said not to have chth’. 


Sentence 17. AV SS > [ o SEA > 

The fourteen characters bracketed are a displaced fragment of sentences 
9 and 10; that they are repeated here by a copyist’s error has already been 
noticed by Ch’en Chu.*® They are part of the argument that ‘No thing is 
| fei chih’ and have no connection with their present context, the argument of 
| which leads to the conclusion that ‘It is chth together with things which are 
not chih.’ The conjunction of the last clause of the interrupted text with 
the first clause of the interpolation makes a nonsensical sentence: 


That [things] cannot be said not to have chih implies that there is not anything which 
| is fei chih. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, 

University of London 


| "CC, p. 99. 
* CC, p. 98, 99. 
CC, p. 105. 


SOME REMARKS ON YANG YU #3 AND HIS 
SHAN-CHU HSIN-HUA 


HERBERT FRANKE 


WESTERN Sinology has not, on the whole, paid much attention to the kind 
of literature which is classified as pi-chi 4€%2 by Chinese bibliographers. 
The systematic utilization of such texts would supply a vast amount of 
material to supplement the data contained in the dynastic histories. The 
provincial and private aspects of history are better preserved in the various 
pi-chi works, than in the more metropolitan and official cheng-shih EE. 
As no complete translation of a Yiian-time pi-chi work into a Western 
language has ever been undertaken, the author has considered it justified to 
prepare a translation of Yang Yii’s #34 Shan-chii hsin-hua \W8#it%s which 
contains many interesting details on Chinese culture and society under 
Mongol rule. I hope to publish the annotated translation in due course. 


In the meantime some preliminary remarks arising from that study are 
perhaps not unwelcome. 


Biographical Data on Yang Yii 

The chief source for the life of Yang Yii #34 (T. Yiian-ch’eng JCM) is the 
necrology, shen-tao pei iitii#%, written by his relative Yang Wei-chen Meili, 
1296—1370.1 It is contained in the collected works of Yang Wei-chen, 
Tung-wei-tzii wen-chi ed. Ssii-pu ts’ung-k’an ch. 24, 
pp. la—3a. According to this text, Yang Yii was born in 1285, the descendant 
of a family which lived for generations in and near Hang-chou. The family 
must have been well-to-do; they had a small family estate on the mountains 
near the Western Lake #4iJ, where Yang Yii was able to assemble a collection 
of antiquities and a library. On the other hand, Yang and his family cannot 
have belonged to the very rich and influential gentry, for none of his ancestors 
held an important official position nor has a biography of his own in the 
Sung-shih #8. From the critical remarks on owners of big estates in the 


Shan-chii hsin-hua (No. 133)? we may infer that in any case he did not belong 
to a family of great wealth. 


1See Giles, Biographical Dictionary No. 2415; Ming-shih Wisp, chapter 285; Pelliot in 
T’oung Pao, 1924, p. 169. 


2 The numbers in brackets refer to the 150 alineas of the Shan-chii hsin-hua as contained 
in the Chth-pu-tsu-chai t’sung-shu edition. 
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Yang Yii did not pass a literary examination. He got his first office 
(in 1328 or 1329) as assistant of the Kuei-chang ko 45%/8j Academy through 
his personal relations with an Uighur official, A-lin t’ie-mu-érh PPRRKASE 
(Alin Tamiir) who was a president of the Han-lin Academy at that time.* 
Later on Yang Yii worked in the Chung-jui 3 Chancery. The emperor, 
Shun-ti i, retained Yang Yii at the court, perhaps at the instigation of 
Sha-la-pan }¥Ht (Ses-rab-dpal), a son of Alin Tamiir who had been the 
emperor’s tutor. This career is not without interest, because it shows that 
Yang was not disinclined to collaborate with the Mongol regime although his 
family had held offices under the Sung. It is true that formally Yang 
belonged to the Man-tzii ##¥, the Southern Chinese against whom many 
discriminating regulations existed. But it must be borne in mind that Yang 
Yii was born under Mongol rule, and that the Sung regime was no more 
to him than a historical reminiscence. Therefore his book shows only very 
few traces of a Sung loyalism (No. 117). On the whole, Yang’s generation 
had accepted Mongol rule. Besides the Mongols and their Central Asian 
confederates were no more the uncivilized nomads of previous years. Chinese 
culture had made itself felt on them, and it is significant that the Chinese 
Yang Yui owed his career to the protection of Uighurs. 

The years during which Yang Yii lived at court were overshadowed by 
the rule of Bayan {Af#fi, who dominated the young emperor completely, 
particularly between 1335 and 1340. Bayan, the offspring of a family of 
warriors, had distinguished himself in the campaigns against the pretender 
Qaidu Ab. He may be regarded as prototype of those Mongols who were 
opposed to Chinese culture. His ruthless manners, however, created many 
enemies and his own nephew ‘Toqto HR succeeded in arousing the emperor’s 
suspicions. In 1340 Bayan was demoted and sent to Honan as provincial 
chancellor.t Yang Yii was present when the emperor drafted the decree 
which deprived Bayan of his powers; during a nocturnal conference he was 
allowed to receive the imperial command, an honour which he relates proudly 
in his book (Nos. 5, 40, 102, and 112). This was the sole occasion on which 
Yang Yui participated in court politics. His services were rewarded by 
promotion to the post of Councillor in the Astrologers’ Office (7° ai-shih yiian 
Abe), with an honorary title and imperial gifts. 

Some years later Yang’s father died. The son, in accordance with the 
rites, retired to the solitude of his villa near the Western Lake to accomplish 
the prescribed mourning ritual. He did not, however, resume his metro- 
politan office after the three years of mourning had elapsed. It was not until 


Biographies in Yiian-shih 92, chapter 134 and Hsin Yiian-shih chapter 136. 
He was a descendant of the royal clan of the Uighurs. 


* Cf. Yiian-shih, chapter 138; Otto Franke, Geschichte des chinesisches Reiches, 1V, pp. 526 ff. 
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1355 that the central administration summoned him again and made him 
first a Councillor in the Office for Buddhist Affairs (Hsiian-cheng yiian 
‘H%xbe), then a General Administrator ##¥ of Chien-té 44% in the Province 
of Chiang-tung 70%, which was at that time ravaged by insurgents. Accord- 
ing to the necrology Yang successfully suppressed the revolt by treating the 
population kindly. It is remarkable that at the age of seventy he still placed 
himself at the disposal of the Mongol regime. But Yang, as a member of 
the upper class, had to fear the rebels as much as the Mongols had. In 
1357 he declined to take over the mandate of suppressing a rebellion in 
Chékiang and retired to Sung-chiang #iL near Shanghai. He was pensioned 
and received a payment of fifty per cent of his active salary—an exception 
because normally only officials from ‘poor families’ were granted that privilege.° 
He died in the seventh month of 1362,* leaving six sons and three daughters. 


His Work 

It is said in the necrology that Yang Yi wrote the Shan-chii hsin-hua 
WwW, ‘Conversations on Recent Events in the Mountain Home’, and the 
Shan-chii yao-lan 8%, ‘Important Things witnessed in the Mountain 
Home’. To judge from the title, the second book seems to have been a 
collection of miscellanea like the first. We do not know whether it was ever 
printed. The Shan-chii hsin-hua was printed in 1360 when the author was 
still alive. It has been reprinted in various ts’ung-shu, e.g. the Shuo-fu SF 
by T’ao Tsung-i [#. According to the Ssii-k’u Catalogue (Commercial 
Press edition, p. 2934) the book had four chapters. The Chih-pu-tsu chai 
Sa7R FH edition which has been used throughout this study is not divided 
into chapters. Some passages of the text are mutilated; there are lacunae 
in Nos. 149 and 150 which can however be supplemented by parallel texts. 

The Shan-chii hsin-hua was most probably written during Yang’s 
retirement between 1357 and 1360. The dates mentioned show that he was 
still collecting material in 1358; the last mentioned date is the third month 
of 1358. The style is plain wen-l. In some cases there are glosses for 
names and terms. 

If we now analyze the contents, we must first ask to what extent the 
various anecdotes may have been copied from earlier books or contemporary 
authors. The Shan-chi hsin-hua contains a remarkably great percentage of 
anecdotes or reports which the author witnessed himself or heard from 
friends: 62 Nos. out of 150.6 This is, of course, a minimum figure only. 


5Cf. Paul Ratchnevsky, Un Code des Yuan, Paris, 1937, Pp. XXXix. 
*Editor’s Note: in T’oung Pao, XXII, 1936, p. 231, Pelliot gives ‘1361’. 
® Nos. 5—9, 14, 17, 21, 26, 28—30, 32, 34—36, 38, 40, 41, 43, 46, 50, 52, 55, 58, 60, 63, 64, 


73—76, 78, 80—82, 84, 85, 87, 88, 90, 9395, 100, 104—106, 112, 114, 125, 126, 129, 136, 
138, 141—144, 147, 148. 
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On the other hand, the Shan-chii hsin-hua has served as a source for 
other authors. If we look for instance at the Ch’o-keng lu ®#%k by 'T’ao 
Tsung-i, published in 1366, we find that not less than forty-three passages 
of the Shan-chii hsin-hua have a parallel version in the Ch’o-keng lu. A 
concordance is given below (for the Ch’o-keng lu, the figures indicate chapter 
and number of the passage within that chapter; SC=Shan-chii hsin-hua, 
CKL=Ch’o-keng lu): 


SC CKL SC CKL SC CKL SC CKL 
No. 1 = II,3 37 = I1,24 78 = XX,46 119 = II,4 
2 11,5 50 11,2 82 XV,17 120 
5 II,1 52 XV,22 83 XI11,7 124 VII, 12 
6 1X,5 57 11,34 86 1,18 125 XV,14 
12 XI,7 59 11,32 88 VII,8 126 1,8 
14 1,9 60 11,32 93 11,30;V,9 138 V4 
16 = XI1,5 61 1,22 94 XXIX,14 139 1,20 
17 11,40 62 1,21 97 IV,10 141 VII,10 
24 V,8 66 11,38 100 XV,18 143 XV,8 
31 V,5 67 11,37 112 11,34 145 X11,16 
36 V,14 75 vVIi,9 117 III,2 


Six passages from the Shan-chii hsin-hua have parallel versions in Li 
Ch’ung’s 421% Fih-wen lu ABA (quotations refer to the Shou-shan-ko 


SC fth-wen lu SC Fih-wen lu 
No. 13 p.10b 7 = & 

24 8b/9a 83 9b 

36 lla 149 10a 


As the Jth-wen lu was composed after 1364 (it relates events from that 
year), the Shan-chii hsin-hua must be the primary source. 

Shan-chii hsin-hua No. 117 (the suicide of two Sung harem ladies) can 
be found too in the Tung-yiian yu-wen SABA (ed. Ku-chin shuo-hai 
Visti, p. 8a). In this case, the Shan-chii hsin-hua is most probably 
secondary. ‘This is also the case with No. 129 which is copied partly from 
Chou Mi’s Kuei-hsin tsa-shih (ed. Chin-tai pi-shu 
p. 2la-b of the hou-chi #4). ‘Two passages from the Shan-chii hsin-hua 
(Nos. 29 and 38) where Yang describes items in his collection have been 
copied in the appendix to Chou Mi’s Yiin-yen kuo-yen lu SHAsaiRe (p. +b 
of the Chin-tai pi-shu edition). ‘This list of parallel versions is necessarily 
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incomplete, as only some of the more important Yiian works were available 
to the author of the present study. 

Another question which arises is what book titles are mentioned in the 
Shan-chii hsin-hua. We need not give here a complete list. There are 


twenty-nine books respecting authors which are referred to by name. The 
distribution is as follows: 


Contemporary (Yiian) 12 
Sung 10 
T’ang 3 
Han 1 
Uncertain 3 

29 


In some cases Yang Yii quotes without mentioning his source, e.g. the 
first half of No. 148 is taken from the Tu-yang tsa-pien 1:BG¥t#i by Su O 
M38, ch. 2, p. 12a (translated by Edwards, Prose Literature of the T’ang 
Period, 1, London, 1937, p. 84). Yang quotes many contemporary books, for 
instance the Chih-cheng Viao-ko iE‘ and the Sung-shih 43 which had 
both been completed in 1345/46. ‘That shows that he had access to these 
juridical historical publications or even possessed a copy himself. 

Sometimes the Shan-chii hsin-hua contains passages in colloquial Chinese 
(Nos. 11, 13, 28, 49, 67). They are unfortunately too short to draw any 
linguistic or dialectological conclusions. More satisfactory from a linguistic 
point of view are the numerous non-Chinese names and terms. It is obvious 
that the transcriptions, chiefly of Mongol words, have a high lexicographical 
value. In some cases Yang Yii offers a transcription not to be found else- 
where, e.g. the rendering of gibiiz (Turkish ‘lute’) by hu-pu-ssi W\ARVA in 
No. 51. A complete list of the non-Chinese words and their probable 
equivalents in Mongol, Uighur, and Tibetan will be published with the 
complete translation of the text. 

An analysis of the social environment of the various anecdotes will allow 
us some conclusion on the character of the book as a whole. The results 
are as follows. ‘The environment is: 


no. of passages percent 


Imperial court and imperial family 15 10 
High dignitaries or metropolitan offices 38 25.3 
Provincial offices 24 16 
Scholars, artists, collectors 20 13.5 
Merchants 2 1.3 
Small traders and artisans 3 Z 
Peasants 1 0.7 
Workers, slaves, soldiers + te | 
No assignable milieu 43 28.7 
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2 Obviously such an analysis can furnish only approximate results because 

| of a certain simplification. But the fact that the chief person mentioned 
. belongs to this or that group allows us to assign an anecdote to one of the 
above categories. If we regard the passages with an assignable milieu 
(together 107), we see at once that court and official circles have the highest 
percentage (77 out of 107). Scholars etc. follow with 20, but even there we 
) must remember that an overlapping is possible: a painter like Chao 
Meng-fu #8 (Nos. 36, 122, 125) held a high office. Nevertheless the 
analysis shows to which class of society the author wanted to appeal: court 
people and officials. People not belonging to the ruling class, like mer- 
chants, artisans, and peasants, are mentioned only in about 5 per cent 
of the anecdotes with an assignable environment. 

Some remarks on the political opinions of the author might be added. 
Although he came from a family which had held offices under the Sung, 
there are no outspoken anti-Mongol or anti-foreign sentiments. Yang Yii 
himself was an official of the Yiian; he owed honours and promotions entirely 
to the Mongol regime. The only exception perhaps is No. 66 where he 
criticizes the discrimination against Southern Chinese. On the whole, he 
distributes praise and criticism fairly among Chinese and non-Chinese. 
Whoever conformed to the traditional ideals was praised by Yang Yii (cf. 
No. 147 for instance, where a foreign official is praised for his economy). 
Yang Yii is remarkably neutral too as far as religions are concerned. There 
are very few anecdotes where an anti-Buddhist, or rather anti-Lamaist 
tendency may be felt (e.g. No. 1). The detailed enumeration of hP’ags-pa’s 
JAUBE titles (No. 145) need not be interpreted as criticism; it may have been 
noted down as a simple curiosity. Yang is, however, very hostile towards 
| Bayan, who is regarded as a criminal usurper. Perhaps this tendency is 


reinforced by the fact that Bayan was an illiterate Mongol warrior (No. 93). 
| Educated Mongols and Uighurs are, on the other hand, treated as equals. 
No sympathy with the rebellions of the Chih-cheng £iE period can be dis- 
covered; whereas Bayan’s luxury is condemned (Nos. 8, 93), and the ruling 
monarch, Shun-ti, is praised for his plainness and economy (Nos. 2, 53, 


119). The book is by no means polemic or biased. It is the work of a 
loyal official who had no reasons to hope for the overthrow of the existing 
regime. 


Some further conclusions on Yang Yii’s personality are possible. He 

was superstitious but not more than his average contemporaries in China 

(or Europe). He believed in divination (Nos. 22, 144), supernatural mani- 
festations (Nos. 19, 55, 123), occultism (No. 19), omens (Nos. 35, 46, 82, 
87, 89, 142), and astrology (No. 35). It must be remembered that he had 
been a member of the Astrologers’ Office where he had to report on portentous 
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events (No. 35). On the other hand he adopts a critical attitude towards 
forged antiquities (No. 30). His literary criticism deals with the contents 
only (Nos. 85, 106), not with the style. He is traditionalist insofar as he 
likes to quote examples from literature to which he adds his own experience, 
and to refer to historical examples and parallels when narrating contemporary 
events. Thus the Shan-chii hsin-hua is a text, which, although short, contains 
a lot of valuable information on the political and cultural history of China 
under the Mongol emperors. It remains a desideratum for Western sinolog- 
ists to utilize similar sources more than hitherto, perhaps by preparing 
analytical indices of pi-chi works like the Shan-chii hsin-hua. 


University of Munich 
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ABOUT SHIH SHUO HSIN YU +ht2*#t3 


V. T. YANG 


THE people of the Eastern Chin #7 dynasty (a.p. 317—420) are known 
for their cultural conversations, subtle and humorous, mystic and erudite, 
and for their delightfully unconventional, if sometimes rather eccentric, 
behaviour. This decadent escapism, which no doubt reflected the political 
despair of the time, has been blamed by later historians for the eventual 
extinction of the twilight glory of the Royal House of Ssi-ma #J%. 
Through the centuries, however, the Chinese literati have never ceased in 
their heart of hearts to admire this exquisite pattern of life, which was above 
all leisurely. Even amidst the turmoil of this supersonic age, threatened as 
we are with an imminent atomic holocaust, some elderly Chinese gentlemen 
remain calm and imperturbable. ‘This attitude—which is quite remarkable 
in contrast to the generally hysterical frame of mind all over the world 
today—-may well have been inspired by the superb composure of Hsieh 
An #%, who kept playing chess as usual when the all important news of 
his nephew’s decisive victory in the Battle of Fei-shui J@kK was brought 
to him.! 

Thanks to Liu Yi-ch’ing #)#8, behaviom and sayings of this kind 
have been preserved for us, charmingly and vividly described in his unique 
book, Shih Shuo Hsin Yii. 

Liu Yi-ch’ing lived in the fifth century. He was a nephew of Liu Yii 
#i#, who in a.D. 420 became the first emperor of what is known as the 
House of Liu-Sung #)#. Liu Yi-ch’ing succeeded Liu Tao-kuei #)34#2 as 
Prince of Lin-ch’uan B@JIE, and the last administrative post that he held 
was Governor of South Yenchow (#4. Puritanical and aloof, retiring 
and studious, Liu Yi-ch’ing was said to have led a model life among his 
noble contemporaries. His only interest was literature. Thus he collected 
anecdotes and sayings of famous people dating from the Later Han (ei% 
down to the Eastern Chin, and wove them into a book covering a period 
roughly from a.p. 25 to 420, but centred mainly around the Eastern Chin. 

There are three different versions of the title of the book. Probably 
the oldest is ‘Shih Shuo Hsin Shu te##f%. To this three facts lend 
support: first, it was mentioned in Hsin T’ang Shu % that Wang 


' Shih Shuo Hsin Yii, photostatic edition of the Yiian Chiung edition, in Ssi Pu Ts’ung 
K’an VBRA] (SSHY), chiian 4 M1, section 1, p. 33. 


| 

| 
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Fang-ch’ing wrote Supplements to Shih Shuo Hsin Shu 
Secondly, in his Yu Yang Tsa Tsu WW,HEAA, Tuan Ch’éng-shih Bemst 
observed: ‘Recently I have been reading Shih Shuo Hsin Shu...” 
The last and most conclusive proof has been the discovery in recent years 
in the Tun-huang 9% Caves of a manuscript scroll entitled ‘Shih Shuo 
Hsin Shu, Volume Six’. These handwritten treasures of the 'T’ang period 
had somehow found their way to Japan and were cut into four separate 
pieces, each becoming the property of an individual Japanese collector. 
Later it was through the efforts of Lo Chén-yii #3 that photostatic 
copies of the four pieces put back again into one whole are now available.! 
As pointed out in a postscript by Yang Shou-ching #%*F@ and elsewhere, 
there were many discrepancies, both in the texts and in the Commentaries, 
between this ancient copy and the modern editions of the book.® 

The second version of the title of the book is simply ‘Shih Shuo’. The 
‘Bibliographies’ of Sui Shu Wi#, Chiu T’ang Shu %A¥#, and of Hsin 
T’ang Shu, as well as Shih T’ung $3 and other encyclopedic works all 
refer to Liu Yi-ch’ing’s book merely as ‘Shih Shuo’.® 

The third version of the title of the book is ‘Shih Shuo Hsin Yii’, which 
is the most modern and popular of the three. The exact date when this 
title was first adopted has, however, not yet been ascertained. It is true 


? Hsin T’ang Shu, photostatic edition of Han Fén Lou #4$t, in the Twenty-four His- 
tories (HTS), chiian LIX, p. 17. 


% Yu Yang Tsa Tsu, photostatic edition, in Hsiieh Chin T’ao Yuan S735), Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, “The Supplements’ #4, chiian IV, p. 7. 


* See the ‘Postscripts’ by Tohoro Kanda and Lo Chén-yii to the Photostatic Edition of the 
T’ang Dynasty Manuscript of the Shih Shuo Hsin Shu (incomplete) BPE HFRBAKERMSRE 
published in Japan (SSHS). 

5 [bid., ‘Postscript’ by Yang Shuo-ching; 

Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, No. 12, Index to Shih Shuo Hsin 
Yii and the Titles Quoted in the Commentary. — 
514, Preface. 

6 Sui Shu, photostatic edition of Han Fén Lou, in the Twenty-four Histories, chiian 
XXXIV (SS), pp. 10—11; 

Chiu T’ang Shu, photostatic edition of Han Fén Lou, in the Twenty-four Histories, 
(CTS), chiian XLVII, p. 10; 

HTS, chiian LIX, p. 18. 

Shih T’ung, Edition of Shih T’ung T’ung Shih Bii6i8$#, Shanghai: Wén Jui Lou 
BCH:, chiian 1, in the passage on ‘Shang Shu Chia’ faj#%e; ibid., chiian V, in the ‘Sup- 
plementary Notes’; 

Pei T’ang Shu Ch’ao Athe#r3>, re-engraved edition of San Shih San Wan Chuan 
T’ang =+=HB#%E of the Kungs FLEE of Nan-hai Hw, chiian CXXXIV, in the passage 
on ‘Chu Wei’ HBB; ibid., chiian CXXXV, in the passage on Ju Yi’ gn%&; Yi Wén Lei Chii 
edition of ‘Hung Ta T’ang’ of Hua-yang chiian LXVI, under ‘Ch’ien 
Pu’ $888; ibid., chiian LXXXIV, under ‘Hua Pu’ #48; Ch’u Hsiieh Chi @)B3E, pocket 
edition of ‘Ku Hsiang Chai’ 74%, chiian XIX, in the passage on ‘Ch’ou Nii’ Mix; ibid., 
chiian XXIV, in the passage on ‘Lou’ ##. 
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that Mr ‘Tohoru Kanda one of the four Japanese collectors men- 
st _—_ tioned above, said in his ‘Postscript’ to the photostatic edition of the Shih | 
3 | Shuo Hsin Shu manuscript that the title ‘Hsin Yi’ must have dated either 
rs from the Five Dynasties or the early Sung, and that Lo Chén-yii strongly 
uo corroborated this opinion.’ But neither offered any conclusive evidence. 
od What is most confusing is that the three different titles of the book were 
te quoted at random in T’ai Ping Kuang Chi K7P)RR.S It is only since the 
or. | middle of the Sung period that the title ‘Hsin Yi’ has come to be more 
tic and more adopted and that of ‘Hsin Shu’ relegated to oblivion. 
p 4 Liu Yi-ch’ing is, however, not the first to use the two characters {Rt 
re, (shih shuo) for the title of a book. For, according to Han Shu Yi Wén 
es, Chih one of Liu Hsiang’s works is Shih Shuo, which is 
not now extant. This is probably the reason why Liu Yi-ch’ing’s book has 
he come to be known as ‘Shih Shuo Hsin Shw or ‘Shih Shuo Hsin Yii’. 
in As to the different editions, it appears that Liu Yi-ch’ing’s original 
all work was in eight volumes. Later in the Liang % dynasty (a.p. 502—557) 
Liu Hsiao-piao #)2¢8% wrote the Commentaries to the book. According to 
ch Ch’ao Kung-wu §€23iK, the edition with these Commentaries was thus 
Lis presumably regrouped into ten volumes.’ At any rate these two divergent 
ue editions were circulating simultaneously during the Sui and T’ang periods, 
as can be seen from the ‘Bibliographies’ of Sui Shu, Chiu T’ang Shu, and 
is- of Hsin T’ang Shu.° The biography of Liu Yi-ch’ing in Nan Shih 32, 


| however, gave the book as in ten volumes only.’ As Nan Shih was written 
by Li Yen-shou 4#£% during the T’ang dynasty, it was possible that only 
he the edition most popular at the time, the one with the Commentaries, was 


7 See the ‘Postscripts’ by Tohoro Kanda and by Lo Chén-yii to SSHS. 
8 Tai P’ing Kuang Chi, lithographic edition, Shanghai: Sao Yeh Shan Fang ##aEWWE. 
a ‘Shih Shuo’ is used in the following passages: 
chiian CLXXIII, on ‘Pien Wén-li’; 
chiian CLXIX, on ‘Ch’én Shih’ 
} ‘Shih Shuo Hsin Shu’ is used in the following passages: 
™ chiian CXLI, on ‘Wang Tao’ 3K; 
chiian CCXXXVI, on ‘Wang Tun’ %. 
‘Shih Shuo Hsin Yi’ is used in the following passages: 
chiian LXXVI, on ‘Kuo P’u’ 
- chiian CLXXVI, on ‘Yo Kuang’ 38%. 


Chiin Chai Tu Shu Chih edition engraved by the Wangs of Changsha 
CCTSC, chiian XII, p. 1. 
ye 10 SS, chiian XXXIV, pp. 10—11; 
CTS, chiian XLVI, p. 10. 
“ HTS, chiian LIX, p. 17. 
XIII, p. 8. 


l., | 1 Nan Shih, photostatic edition of Han Fén Lou, in the Twenty-four Histories, chiian 


XUM | | | 
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mentioned. In any case, most of the books that had existed did not survive 
the turbulent times of the Five Dynasties. So by the time of Sung the 
only Shih Shuo Hsin Yii that was still extant was the edition with Liu 
Hsiao-piao’s Commentaries. Thus in Ch’ung Wén Tsung Mu 2:3c#8A, a 
comprehensive catalogue of books compiled during the Sung dynasty, it is 
recorded: ‘Shih Shuo Hsin Yii, in ten volumes, by Liu Yi-ch’ing, Prince 
of Lin-ch’uan of the Sung’.? 

It was the famous poet-premier Yen Shu #% of the Sung dynasty 
who personally abridged and checked both the texts and the Commentaries 
of a copy of Shih Shuo Hsin Yii, and probably it was he too who regrouped 
the book into three volumes. This very copy and another one which used 
to belong to the collection of Wang Chu +% later became the ones on the 
basis of which Tung Fén #4, Prefect of Yen-chou JH, produced yet 
another edition in 1138. Tung Fén tells us how carefully he collated the 
two earlier editions, and how by checking them against other books he made 
some corrections of his own.!* At any rate Ch’én Chén-sun [iieih, a 
bibliographer of the Sung period, gave the book as three volumes. In 
this fashion was Tung Fén’s edition divided. The blocks were afterwards 
destroyed in a fire. In 1188 when the great poet Lu Yu BEY became the 
Prefect, he had blocks engraved after a copy of the Tung Fén edition. In 


12 Ch’ung Wén Tsung Mu, chiian III, classified as ‘Hsiao Shuo’ /)¥, under the general 
division of ‘Tzi Pu’ 

13 SSHY, ‘Postscript’ by Tung Fén. 

“Chih Chai Shu Lu Chieh edition of Kiangsu Shu Chii 


chuan 1, p. 2. In the same work Ch’én Chén-sun also refers to two chiian of ‘Appendices’ 
#g& by Wang Tsao 2¥K of the Sung dynasty, which consist of “Textual Verifications’ #% 
attributed to a Ching Yin #/#l, ‘Genealogies’ A 4pi## of the persons mentioned in the book 
Shih Shuo, and a ‘Bibligoraphy’ 5|FA##H of the works quoted. The existence of such 
‘Appendices’ has been borne out by the publication of the Son Kei Kaku £64 Edition of 
a Sung copy of the Shih Shuo Hsin Yii which is the property of the family of the Japanese 
Marquis Maeda aiff, even though only the “Textual Verifications’ and part of the ‘Genealogies’ 
are reproduced, while the remainder is missing. As Ching Yin in the “Textual Verifications’ 
calls all the personages of the Liu-Sung and the Ch’i #¥, a.p. 479 —501, dynasties ‘contemporaries’, 
Wang Tsao concludes that Ching Yin must have lived before the commentator Liu Hsiao-piao. 
In_an article reviewing the Photostatic Edition of the T’ang Dynasty Manuscript of the Shih 
Shuo Hsin Shu, which appears in the Quarterly Bulletin \a#742f] of the National Library of 
Peiping, Vol. 6 (new), nos. 1 and 2, Wang Li-ch’i #% compares some passages from 
the texts in the book under review with the corresponding ones in the Son Kei Kaku edition. 
In doing so he finds that while they both differ from the modern versions, these particular 
passages tally with each other. When this fact is considered in relation to that made by Wang 
Tsao, as referred to above, Wang Li-ch’i deduces that even as early as the Liu-Sung and the 
Ch’i time variant versions of the Shih Shuo have existed, that this was the very reason Ching 
Yin made the comparisons of the discrepancies, and that both the editions the Japanese pho- 
— must have come from the same original version in the time of the Liu-Sung and the 
‘i. 


8 SSHY, ‘Postscript? by Lu Yu. 
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the next year there appeared another edition in Hunan Province wwii." 
Both these editions are divided into three volumes, each of which is again 
subdivided into two sections. Since then the ten-volume editions have 
completely disappeared. 

In 1535 Yiian Chiung #38 produced one other edition, the blocks for 
which were engraved after Lu Yu’s edition.!’7 In the Ming 4 dynasty 
Wang Shih-chén Eff produced an edition which was much abridged, 
and is, therefore, not considered a good one.!® In the meantime the Yiian 
Chiung edition had circulated more and more widely and become the 
prototype for all modern editions, some of which are simply divided into 
six volumes. 

As far back as the Sung days there were already discrepancies in the 
texts of the various editions. Ch’ao Kung-wu said that he had obtained 
two different copies of Shih Shuo Hsin Yii—one being much abridged.’ 
Now, if we compare the Yiian Chiung edition with the scroll of the T’ang 
dynasty, we notice that the former is much the shorter, particularly in the 
case of the Commentaries. Besides, the texts and the Commentaries tally with 
each other, in each of the two different editions. Thus it may be seen that 
the discrepancies are by no means mistakes incidental to copying, but rather 
the result of deliberate alteration. 

As the original sayings by the people of the Chin dynasty had in most 
cases been tampered with by the official historians of the early 'T’ang period, 
subsequent generations are particularly indebted to Liu Yi-ch’ing since he 
preserved them in his book as they originally were. For the author lived 
in a period right after that of the Eastern Chin and was, moreover, himself 
an aristocrat. The anecdotes he thus recorded might well have been heard 
personally from the elders of his class, and should therefore be true to the 
original. As a social history of the upper classes of the time, with regard 
to their cultural tastes, their family pride, and their way of life, this book 
is extremely valuable. 

The book is, however, even more valued for its literary style. It is 
terse and vigorous, fresh yet still elegant, with a strange piquancy which 
lingers long after the book has been put down. Refined stories and sayings 
about extraordinary people are related in a refined manner by an extra- 
ordinary author, and the style and subject matter complement each other as 
perfectly as the systole and diastole of the human heart. 


16 See ‘Collators’ Notes’ at the end of the third chiian, ibid. 

"7 [bid., ‘Postscript’ by Yiian Chiung himself. 

18 See the Bibliographical Notes on the General Catalogue of Ssi K’u Ch’iian Shu Wjifi4 

1 CCTSC, chiian XIII, p. 1. 
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As to the Commentaries, they also are unique. ‘The commentator Liu 
Hsiao-piao quoted no less than one hundred and sixty-six original sources, 
which are all outside the range of orthodox histories, and of which nine- 
tenths no longer exist. ‘They serve not only to correct many of the mistakes 
made by Liu Yi-ch’ing but also to supplement and amplify what he had 
written in the original work. ‘These Commentaries are also written in a 
terse and refined style fully consonant with the texts. ‘That is why Kao 
Ssii-sun #i{WF#t of the Southern Sung dynasty lavished praises on these 
Commentaries in his book Wei Lueh @#%.2° The late Yeh Té-hui #@8 5, a 
learned scholar of Hunan Province, evaluated these Commentaries as being 
equal to P’ei Sung-chih’s #2 San Kuo Chih Chu =|AS#E and Li 
Shan’s 42% Wén Hsiian Chu 3c3##£, and superior to Li Tao-yiian’s MB3%7t 
Shui Ching Chu 2k#6##—these last being the three most famous Chinese 
works of commentary. In view of the fact that nine-tenths of the books 
quoted by Liu Hsiao-piao are not now extant, it is little wonder that the 
Commentaries on Shih Shuo Hsin Yii have always been prized so highly 
by research scholars. 

The contents of Shih Shuo Hsin Yii are written in very short paragraphs, 
which are classified under thirty-six headings: e.g. Virtue; Language; Litera- 
ture; Precocity; Demeanour. Below are three pieces chosen at random. 


I. WHEN the Emperor Ming of Chin Ji was only a few years old, he 
happened one day to be sitting on the lap of his father, the Emperor Yiian 
Ici, while the latter was giving an audience to a person from Ch’ang-an 
42%. Emperor Yiian was so moved by the plight of Lo-yang #B as 
related to him by the visitor that His Majesty shed tears. When asked by 
the son what had caused him to weep, the father told the child how the 
Royal House had crossed the Yangtze River to the South. Then the 
Emperor Yiian asked his son, ‘Which is the further—-Ch’ang-an or the sun?’ 
The Prince replied, ‘It is the sun which is the further, for we have never 
héard of anyone having come from the sun’. The next day Emperor Yuan 
again put the same question to the Prince before the full Court. But to 
his father’s dismay the son said, “Ihe sun is the nearer’. ‘How is it that 
you have deliberately reversed what you said yesterday?’ demanded the 


embarrassed father. ‘The reply was: ‘We see the sun as we lift our heads, 
but not Ch’ang-an’.?! 


20 Wei Liieh, chiian 1X, p. 1. 
SSHY, chiian 11, section 2, pp. 48—49. 
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li. Conscious of the fact that his own unimposing appearance would not 
be able to inspire awe in an envoy from the far away Hsiung-nu 4, 
Prince Wu of Wei @&K bade T’sui Chi-kuei #4 to pose as him during 
the audience, while he himself was standing by the bedside gripping a 
sword in his hand. After the audience, when he was sounded about his 
impression of the Prince, the envoy said, ‘Unusually famed has been the 
Prince of Wei, but the man with the sword standing by the bedside really 
looks a hero’. Thereupon, Prince Wu ordered that chase be given to the 
envoy, who was already on his way, and had him killed.** 


III. being received by the Prefect Yiian Féng-kao Pien 
Wén-li #208 made some blunders in his manners. Thereupon, Féng- 
kao said, ‘In ancient times when Hsii Yu #Fh was being called by the 
Emperor Yao 3 to emerge from his hermitage, Hsiti Yu was said never to 
be embarrassed. Now how is it that you, sir, have been guilty of such 
yaucheries in your conduct?’ ‘It is because’, retorted Pien Wén-li, ‘Your 
Excellency has only just assumed office in this Prefecture, and your virtuous 
deeds after the model of the Emperor Yao have therefore not yet manifested 
themselves. Thus my humble self has been guilty of these, er, gaucheries’ .** 


* * * 


The above passages are no doubt very poor translations, which have 
lost all the charm of the original texts. ‘They do, however, give some little 
idea of the content of that delightful book, Shih Shuo Hsin Yii. Let us 
hope that in the near future an abler pen will render the original Chinese 
into an English which is equally delightful. 


Institute of Oriental Studies, 
University of Hong Kong 


Ibid., chiian I11, section 1, p. 1. 
3 Ibid., chiian 1, section 1, pp. 16—17. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF CURRENCY 
IN SARAWAK* 


FRANK H. H. KING 


THE depreciation of silver during the latter part of the nineteenth century 
created difficulties among those Eastern nations which while on the silver 
standard yet maintained close economic relations with gold-standard coun- 
tries. Offsetting these inconveniences was the advantage to be gained from 
remaining on silver while the whole coast of Asia traded on the basis of that 
metal. From Siberia to the East Indies silver, particularly the Mexican 
Dollar, was current in financing the growing commerce of the area. This 
unity was first broken by Japan in 1897, to be followed a few years later by 
the Straits’ currency reform of 1904—1906, when the Malay States, the Raj 
of Sarawak, North Borneo, and Sumatra, whose currency and commerical 
relations tied them closely to Singapore, followed the Straits Settlements off 
silver. ‘Thailand soon fell into line, and by the end of 1935 the old standard 
had been abandoned in all the area which Sir Compton Mackenzie has 
rightly called the ‘realms of silver’. 

Although it is in a sense correct to say that Sarawak followed the lead 
of the Straits, this is an over-simplification. The introduction into Malaya 
of an exchange-standard created certain monetary problems in Sarawak 
which led eventually to the Raj’s deciding upon an independent currency, a 
currency which remained, nevertheless, at formal par with the Straits Dollar. 
Not until the provisions of the Currency Proclamation of November 25th, 
1952, became effective did the currency of Malaya, the Malayan Dollar, 
again become the sole legal tender in the Colony of Sarawak.! On the 
effective date—January Ist, 1953—there were $28,560,956/42 Malayan cur- 
rency already in nominal circulation, while $288,274 worth of Sarawak 


*The research for these notes was financed by a Colonial Development and Welfare grant 
awarded for the study of the monetary history and the current monetary organization of 
Malaya and British Borneo. This paper is a slightly amended version of one section of the 
report submitted to the Colonial Office under the terms of the grant. Although publicly 
financed, this was entirely a private study and the opinions expressed are entirely the 
responsibility of the author. I would like to express my appreciation for the assistance and 
advice I received while in Kuching—especially from the following: Mr H. M. Cockle, Mr 
A. M. R. Curry, Mr Ee Lai Watt, Mr Tom Harrisson, and Mr Philip Jones. 


1 Sarawak was a signatory of the Currency Agreement, 1950, in which the Malayan Currency 
Area is described. Statutory status was given to the Agreement in Sarawak by the Currency 
Ordinance, January Ist, 1952, at which time the Colony became a member of the Area. But 
under the provisions of paragraph 4 of the Agreement, the legal tender status of Sarawak 
currency was to remain unimpaired until the Sarawak Government could by proclamation 
conveniently demonetize its notes and announce Malayan currency as the sole legal tender. 
This was the purpose of the November 25th, 1952, proclamation. 
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currency notes remained outstanding and, as a matter of grace, would be 
redeemed when presented to government treasuries. After 1952, therefore, 
the story of currency in Sarawak is the story of Malayan currency and, as 
such, lies beyond the scope of this paper. The history of Sarawak currency 
should, however, be studied separately, and it is all the more interesting 
because it is complete in itself, the Sarawak Currency Fund having been 
practically wound up with the conclusion of the post-war monetary changes 
in British Borneo and Malaya. ‘This history takes on, therefore, some of 
the characteristics of an ideal case study. 

Sarawak monetary history may be divided roughly into three periods. 
The first, to 1930, covers the period during which the legal tender in the 
Raj was closely parallel to that in the Straits Settlements. From 1930 to the 
Japanese invasion, Sarawak had her own dollar unit of account and her own 
currency notes, on a sterling-exchange standard at the rate of 2/4 to $1 
Sarawak currency. After the Japanese surrender, the British Military 
Authority made legal tender not only the Sarawak notes but also the coin of 
British North Borneo and the notes and coin of the Straits Settlements and 
Malaya. This third period is, then, one of transition, in which the various 
currencies were all declared legal tender while the Sarawak and British North 
Borneo moneys were withdrawn in favour of the Malayan dollar. 

This is not to imply that the Government of Sarawak did not issue 
government currency notes before 1930. Although no mention is made of 
the first issue of such notes in the Government Gazette, account books 
indicate that the first 600 five-dollar notes were issued to the public in 
September 1880. They were convertible into Mexican dollars which were, 
in Sarawak as in the Straits Settlements, the standard coin. In July 1894 
there is a record of the first issue of one-dollar notes, to the total amount of 
$1,000. 

These first note issues were backed by a 100 per cent liquid fund which 
was not, however, kept separately from the Colony’s general revenue account 
until 1927. While such notes were legally redeemable only in the Colony, 
as a matter of convenience the Sarawak Government’s agent in London used 
to exchange the notes at the par rate of 2/4 sterling. 

Until the introduction of the Straits Dollar in the Settlements, the 
standard coin in Sarawak was the Mexican dollar, and, as in the Straits, 
other coins were given legal tender status from time to time. Thus notice 
is given in the Gazette of March 1899 that the Japanese silver yen would be, 
effective April 15th, no longer considered legal tender although it would be 
received in payment of revenue at a 5 per cent discount until June 30th. 

The first indication that Sarawak was suffering from the falling price 
of silver comes in a letter from the second Rajah to his treasurer instructing 
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him that ‘pensions, etc.’ were to be paid at the current exchange rates and not 
at 4/6 to the dollar. (This figure had been set when the dollar was fluctuating 
between 4/2 and 4/10.) An exception was made in the case of those pensions 
which had been promised in sterling or where agreements had been made 
specifically mentioning the exchange rate. It is impossible to discover the 
percentage of pension agreements containing these provisions, but there are 
many references to this problem in the letter books of the Rajah. In 1883, 
for example, the Rajah instructs that payment to any officer on extra leave 
shall be made at the current rate of exchange. An instruction dated September, 
1885 that all pensions should be paid in dollars was cancelled by the Rajah 
just two months later. In fact, only two days after writing the original letter 
to his treasurer, the Rajah stated that he would settle each case individually 
and that he preferred the term ‘bonus’ to ‘exchange loss’. 

In 1903 the Sarawak Gazette noted that the Report of the Straits Settle- 
ments Currency Commission had been published and commented, ‘it is certain 
that Sarawak must follow the Straits currency sooner or later, we should 
prefer sooner. . . .”* Sarawak had tried to participate in the Straits currency 
scheme but had not been allowed to do so by ‘the Home Authorities’.’ 
The Gazette also predicted that the discarding of Mexican and British silver 
dollars could be expected any time and expressed the doubt that the natives 
of Sarawak could be convinced of the value of a token coin when they had 
been used to the ‘British Dollar’. In fact, this never presented anything but 
local difficulties which were overcome by personal explanation by govern- 
ment officers. 

Although the Straits Government banned the import of Mexican and 
British dollars and the export of Straits dollars in 1903, this was not enforced 
against Sarawak. From the beginning Sarawak saw that she had to maintain 
close economic relations with Singapore and to comply with the Straits 
Settlements currency regulations. In September 1904 the Sarawak Govern- 
ment confirmed that Mexican and British dollars were still legal tender in 
the Raj but warned that these coins must soon be demonetized. On Novem- 
ber 30th, 1904, C. V. Brooke, the Rajah Muda, proclaimed that no dollar 
except the Straits dollar—or others at the current rate of exchange in 
Singapore—would be accepted by the Treasury, i.e. he made the Straits 
dollar the unit of account, and the Straits dollar coin the standard. 

Representations were immediately made to Singapore that the banning 
of the export of the Straits dollar to Sarawak would place the latter in an 


2 Sarawak Gazette, XXXIII (June 2nd, 1903), p. 114. The Report referred to is Cd. 1556, 
London: H.M.S.O., 1903. 


3 [bid. (October 2nd, 1903), p. 213. 
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impossible position. The informal agreements were formalized in 1906 
when H. H. the Rajah Muda issued Order No. 1 as follows: 


Notice is hereby given that no dollars other than Straits Settlements dollars will be 
received at Government Treasuries throughout the Territory of Sarawak from this date. 


Kuching By order of H. H. the Rajah Muda 
Ist January 1906 F. H. Dallas 
Treasurer. 


Order No. XIII of the same year read as follows: 


Sarawak Government has been notified by H.E. the Governor of Singapore that the 
Straits Settlements dollar is prohibited from export from the Straits Settlements except 
to the Malay Peninsula and Sarawak and British North Borneo: 


Therefore, Sarawak prohibits the export of Straits Dollars except to the Straits Settle- 

ments or British North Borneo. 
A notice was published as a consequence of this Order informing members 
of the public that if they were going to places where the Straits dollar could 
not be taken, the Treasury would exchange the dollar coins for Straits 
Settlement currency notes ‘or otherwise as may be arranged’.* It was, 
however, unusual for anyone to travel from Sarawak direct to any place other 
than the Straits or British North Borneo. 

One disgruntled citizen, signing himself ‘Numismatist’ in the Gazette 
urged a gold standard for Sarawak, for, as he pointed out, gold was mined 
there and was passing at a premium.® It would, he thought, be better 
accepted by the Chinese than the token silver coins of the Straits. Despite 
the fact that Sarawak has been identified with the ‘Golden Chersonese’ and 
with the Yavadvipa or ‘Land of Gold and Silver’ of the Ramayana, the output 
of gold in the territory has never been great, and the proposal was not 
adopted.® Sarawak was, more truly than the Straits at that time, on an 
exchange standard. 

Before the currency reform the Rajah had to meet the claims of those 
who were suffering from the depreciation of silver. Perhaps a more unusual 
request came from a contractor who claimed extra payment on the grounds 
that silver had appreciated, but the Rajah dealt with him:’ 


. . . no change was ever made between Employer and Employee when the dollar was 
abnormally low—at the present time it is only of fair value—and it was of the same 
value when Mr. Etheridge signed the agreement . . . therefore on the score of exchange 
on dollars no claim can be sanctioned. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) C. Brooke, Rajah 
4 Notice No. 1 and published in the Gazette. 
5 Sarawak Gazette, XXXVI (April 4th, 1907), p. 80. 
® Government of Sarawak, Annual Report 1953. Kuching: Government Printing Office 
1954, p. 159. 
? Letter from H. H. the Rajah to H. D. Ellis, Commissioner of Public Works, and dated 
June 17th, 1906. 
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The Sarawak Currency Fund was set up in September 1927, but unlike 
its Straits counterpart, it did not do business directly with the public but 
with the Treasury, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, and 
the Oversea-Chinese Bank. ‘To illustrate this situation, two examples are 
given. Assume that a member of the public is bringing old notes, dated 
before 1929, in to the Treasury Office in Kuching to be exchanged for the 
new issue of November 28th, 1929. The individual surrenders his old notes 
to the Treasury, receiving new notes in exchange. The Treasury sends the 
old notes to the Currency Guarantee Fund, which is then debited in favour 
of the Treasury. 

Assume now that a London importer instructs the Chartered Bank to 
remit funds, say a lakh of dollars, to his credit in Kuching. The Bank 
credits the importer’s account in Kuching with one lakh—a liability of the 
Kuching branch—and credits the London account of the Kuching branch 
the same amount. The transaction would be carried out at 2/4 to the dollar, 
with the bank charging a commission. Assume that the Kuching agent of 
the importer attempts to draw this sum out in cash. In principle the Char- 
tered Bank issues the cash, debiting the importer’s account and crediting the 
account of the Currency Guarantee Fund. Should the Fund now wish to 
transfer its current account assets from Kuching to London in order, for 
example, to invest in securities, it would transfer the given sum to the 
Sarawak Government’s Treasury account in Kuching, receiving sterling in 
London at the rate of 2/4 from the Treasury account there. The Treasury 
carried the cost of the transfer.® 

The net result of this transaction was to raise the money supply of 
Sarawak by one lakh. Even if, as is usual, current accounts are considered 
part of the money supply, the current accounts of the Currency Guarantee 
Fund cannot be, since to include it would amount to double counting, 
providing 100 per cent reserves are required, as they were in Sarawak. 

In 1927 the income account of the Fund showed nothing but interest 
payments arising from accounts held with banks, but by 1930 the Fund had 
made such investments as: 44° Conversion Loan, 4°% Consols, and the 
interest payments from all sources in 1930 amounted to $32,417/42 compared 
with the $1,442/13 in 1928.9 

The reason for this renewed interest and activity in the Sarawak currency 
was the decision to make Sarawak government notes together with Straits 


§ The lack of written information as to the working of Sarawak currency funds before the 


war makes the assistance of Mr Ee Lai Watt of the Sarawak Accountant-General’s Office 
even more valuable. 


® All statistics on currency in circulation and other aspects of the currency fund are taken 
from the Annual Report of the fund or from the Report of the Accountant-General. 
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ike dollar coins sole legal tender in the Raj. Notice No. 237 in the Sarawak 
mat Government Gazette, April 1st, 1930, warned that the importation of foreign 
nd currency notes was forbidden and that Straits Settlements currency notes 
- could be exchanged for Sarawak notes until June 30th, 1930, on which date 
ed Sarawak currency notes and the Straits Settlement silver dollar would be the 
he sole unlimited legal tender. In 1931 an Order stated that the first coinage 
me of Straits dollars were not legal tender but would be accepted until 
he December 31st, 1931, and that current Straits dollars might be imported under 
wad the seal of the Treasury or of the banks. 

The effect of these measures can be seen from the accounts of the 
to currency fund. In 1927 the total Sarawak Government notes in circulation 
nk amounted to $155,860/85. By May 31st, 1931, the first of the monthly 
he currency returns, which under the new orders had to be published in the 
ch Gazette, shows that the number of Sarawak Government notes in circulation 
iT, amounted to $1,820,306/-, and there was a $16,512/- excess of assets over 
of liabilities.1° This change was effected by the exchange of Sarawak notes for 
a the surrendered Straits notes. These latter were shipped to Singapore and 
ne presented for sterling in the inter-bank market. Transactions of such a 
to magnitude forced the rate up to the maximum rate and the Commissioners 
al noted, in their Annual Report for 1930, a drop in note circulation (from 
= $105,141,386/75 to $84,115,545/75—not all due, of course, to the Sarawak 
“ currency change which the report does not even mention). 
ry The final change in the pre-invasion Sarawak currency was the notifica- 

tion in 1939 that Straits Settlements dollar coins would no longer be legal 
of tender in Sarawak and might not be imported. This, presumably, is a 
d result of the 1938 Malayan currency agreement under which the dollar coin 
oi ceased to be unlimited legal tender in the Straits and Malay states. 
3» The study of Sarawak currency under the Raj is complicated by the fact 

that legislation sometimes took the form of a letter of instruction to the 
st administrative officer concerned, sometimes an official order published in the 
d Sarawak Government Gazette, or an informal notice in the unofficial Gazette, 
ie also published in Kuching. 
d During the Occupation the Japanese introduced their ‘banana’ currency 

denominated in dollars and bearing the meaningless inscription, “The 
y Japanese Government promises to pay the Bearer on Demand xxx dollars’. 
$ Some of these notes had serial numbers, and the Japanese hinted that the 
. 10 The greatest increase came between October and December 1929: 
October  $93,159/- 

November $288,159/- 

December $1,352,516/- 

The peak was between December 1941 and January 1946 when the accounts showed 

$9,312,387/50 worth of Sarawak currency notes in circulation. 
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British would redeem such notes, thereby making them pass, temporarily, 
ata premium. The British Military Authority treated them all as worthless, 
however, and by a 1945 proclamation, British North Borneo coins, Sarawak 
notes and coins, and Malayan and Straits Settlement notes and coins—except 
pre-invasion notes of $1,000 and $10,000—were all declared legal tender in 
Sarawak. ‘The Rajah resumed the administration of the State on the 15th 
of April 1946, and the Proclamations (Continuance) Order, 1946, kept in 
effect the currency regulations of the British Military Authority. By Order- 
in-Council Sarawak became a Crown Colony on July 1st, 1946. 

By 1947 negotiations were under way among the governors of British 
territories in Southeast Asia for the formation of the Malayan Currency 
Area. On April 30th of that year there were $7,021,382/40 Sarawak notes 
in circulation and $636,807/05 in coin, and the Fund showed assets at almost 
two million dollars above the liabilities. No Sarawak currency notes had 
been put into circulation since the war, and already the number of Sarawak 
notes in circulation had fallen significantly from the $8,198,382/40 at the 
end of 1946. But now the Sarawak Government began to actively withdraw 
its notes, so that by December 31st, 1951, the Sarawak Currency Fund 
appeared as follows: 

Liabilities 

Notes in circulation $961,444/60 $ 
Coins in circulation $636,598/97 1,598,043 /57 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities A/c: 

Balance as of January Ist, 1951 $2,506,080/16 

Appropriations to Sarawak Welfare and Reconstruction 

Fund $1,350,000 

Excess of Expenditure over Income $2,290/83 

Depreciation $196,102/94 

Loss on conversion $103,855/27 $53,831/12 


To Sarawak Treasury: 
Transfer of interest $7,928/50 


Transfer of dividends $122,972/12 130,900/62 
2,582,775/31 
Assets 
Liquid Assets $676,965/08 
Investments $1,905,810/23 2,582,775/31 


~ The actual currency changeover from the Sarawak notes to the Malayan 
notes was effected as follows. ‘The Sarawak ‘Treasury accepted the notes— 
this first occurs as a separate item in the 1952 balance sheet—cancelled them 
at the end of each month and was credited by the Currency Fund in the 
Treasury’s account with the Chartered Bank in London, part of the sum 
having been obtained by the sale of investments previously held by the 
Currency Fund. When the Treasury wanted Malayan dollars it drew on its 
Singapore account with the Chartered Bank and that bank furnished the 
Malayan dollars. Actually what happened was that the Treasury paid into 
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the Chartered Bank in London and left it to the Chartered Bank to find the 
Malayan dollars in the Singapore inter-bank market. ‘This procedure was 
better than dealing directly with the Commissioners of the Currency, as the 
Sarawak Government had done at first, as it meant a more favourable 
exchange rate for the Malayan dollars. The result of these transactions are 
better seen in the 1952 annual accounts of the Currency Fund, the first year 
in which the liabilities were greater than the assets, i.e. the Fund was insolvent. 
Liabilities 
Notes in circulation $313,984/60 $ 
Coins in circulation $502,917/05 $16,901 /65 
Excess of Liabilities over Assets A/c: 
Balance as at January Ist, 1952 $853,831/12 
Appropriation to general revenue —$1,000, 
$146, 168/88 
Excess expenditure over income $1,878/65 
Loss on conversion $30,342/46 —$32,221/11 -178,389/99 
638,511/66 
To Sarawak Treasury: 
Outstanding transfer of 
Interest $10,330/85 
Dividends 30,913/11 $41,243/96 
Reimbursement of payments on currency 
withdrawn from circulation $49,393/02 90,636/98 


729, 148/64 
Assets 
Cash in Kuching (Chartered Bank) $12,995/61 
Cash at Crown Agents in London $716,153/03 729,148/64 


Although the Fund was insolvent, this caused little worry since it was 
estimated that some 50 per cent of the coins in circulation would never be 
brought in for redemption. Had they been, it would always be possible to 
meet the liability out of the general revenue of the Colony. ‘Two further 
aspects of these accounts require comment. The first is that the interest and 
dividends from the investments of the Fund were paid into the general 
revenue of the Colony, without, as it happens, legislative action. In addition 
to these payments two appropriations are made from the currency fund for 
other purposes: in 1951 this payment was made to the Sarawak Welfare 
and Reconstruction Fund; in 1952, simply to the general revenue. 

By December 31st, 1953 the total assets of the Fund had been reduced 
to $589,744/30, and the liabilities exceeded the assets by $183,788/03. It was 
estimated that only 10 per cent of the $470,153/43 coins in circulation would 
ever be presented, and if this is correct, there is no need to expect that the 
general revenue of the Colony will ever be called upon to aid the ailing and 
fast disappearing currency fund. 

But the Malayan Dollar had already become the sole legal tender, and 
another aspect of the colourful regime of Rajah Brooke had been concluded. 
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REVIEWS 


Yiin- Kang: the Buddhist Caves of the Fifth Century A.D. in North China— 
detailed report of the archeological survey carried out by the mission of 
the Tohdbunka Kenkyisho, 1938—1945. By Professor Mizuno 
and Professor ‘TosHIo NaGAHIRO. (Kycto University, Jimbunkagaku 
Kenkyisho, volumes I to XII, 1952—1954. To be completed in 15 
volumes, each volume in 2 parts separately bound: part 1, Text in 
Japanese and English; part 2, Plates. Three maps 1:500 in pocket in 
back cover of Volume I, Text.) > 
AKER — > 
( >» —AE— 1951 — 19544 ) 


THE appearance of Volume XII of this magnificent set is a fitting occasion — 


to review the series as a whole. 

The work has been planned on a grand scale. The series when complete 
will consist of fifteen volumes, each in two parts, one of text and one of 
plates, bound separately, so making a set of thirty bound volumes of folio 
size. It is estimated that the set will include one thousand five hundred 
collotype plates in sepia, two hundred drawings, rubbings and maps, and two 
thousand five hundred pages of text in Japanese and English. 

The volumes published to date, and their contents, are as follows: 


Volume I, Caves 1 to 1v, Text and Plates, 2 parts 1952 


Volume III, Cave vi, Plates, 1 part 1953 
Volume IV, Cave vu, Text and Plates, 2 parts 1952 
Volume V, Cave vil, Text and Plates, 2 parts 1951 
Volume VI, Cave 1x, Text and Plates, 2 parts 1951 
Volume VII, Cave x, Text and Plates, 2 parts 1952 
Volume VIII and IX, Caves x1 and xu, Text, 1 part 1953 
Volume VIII, Cave x1, Plates, 1 part 1953 
_ Volume IX, Cave xm, Plates, 1 part 1953 
Volume X, Cave xi, Text and Plates, 2 parts 1953 


Volume XI, Caves xiv to xvi, Text and Plates, 2 parts 1953 
Volume XII, Cave xvii to xvit1, Text and Plates, 2 parts 1954 


The work is the detailed report of the investigation of the fifth-century 
sculptures in the Yiin-kang Caves of North China, undertaken by the 
Tohdbunka-Kenkyisho (Institute of Oriental Studies), Kyoto, and carried 
out by a band of Japanese scholars under the leadership of Professor S. 
Mizuno and Professor T. Nagahiro, the authors of the book, during the war 
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years 1938 to 1945. Twenty-one persons in all were engaged in it, usually 
working as a band of five to seven or more at a time, and continuing through 
three to six months of each of the seven years, making a total of twenty-four 
months’ work. 

The difficulties encountered and overcome in this immense undertaking 
during the difficult war and post-war years are indicated, though not dwelt 
upon, in the prefaces and introduction to the first volume. Financial 
assistance was given to the survey by various Japanese Government depart- 
ments, and the publication of the results was sponsored by the Jimbunkagaku- 
Kenkyiisho of Kyoto University, in which the T6hdbunka-Kenkyisho was 
incorporated after the war, and assisted with grants from Kyoto University, 
the Ministry of Education, and the Yiin-Kang Publication Society (Unk6- 
Kankokai). 

By 1945 the survey of Caves I to xx, which comprise the main section 
of the Yiin-kang caves, had been completed, including detailed measure- 
ments, outline drawings to scale, rubbings and sketches of special features, 
and more than five thousand photographs of cabinet size. In that remote 
region the scholars lived under hard conditions, and besides the arduous task 
of photographing and measuring often had first to remove the dust that had 
accumulated through hundreds of years. They improvised a system of 
lighting the interior of the caves by a series of mirrors, and to reach the 
higher sculptures erected scaffolding over ten metres in height. 

It is the more tragic that on the way to Japan some of the measurements 
of several of the caves, namely of Caves I—III, V, VI, XVI, XVIII and XIx were 
lost; and that one part of Volume I when ready for publication was destroyed 
by fire during the bombing of Tokyo. With the same determination that 
they had shown in all their work, the authors prepared the material again, 
and published it at a later date. (The beautiful polychrome frontispiece, 
for instance, the plate for which had been destroyed, was restored from a 
proof and a coloured sketch that had escaped destruction.) 

The photographs, which are the work of O. Hatachi, are of a very high 
order; they include both general views of the richly sculptured interiors of 
the caves, and detailed studies of features of particular interest. They not 
only give a complete photographic record of the Yiin-kang caves, but they 
also show the skill of the Japanese photographer in selecting scenes of 
outstanding beauty, and in seizing upon striking effects of light and shade. 

The bilingual text describes in detail the sculptures of each cave; it 
discusses the date of each, and calls attention to points of style and iconography. 
In particular the introductions to volumes V and VI, the first published, 
and that to Volume I, the first of the series, contain valuable geographical 
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and historical material, and comparisons between the cave-temples of Yiin- 
kang and those of Tun-huang #%#! and India; while the Introduction to 
the remaining volumes, so far published, enter upon a systematic discussion 
of the origin, development and significance of the Yiin-kang style of sculpture. 

The complete work, therefore—photographs, diagrams, drawings and 
rubbings, maps, and descriptions—provides not only the most thorough 
account of the Yiin-kang caves, but also the most detailed study of Northern 
Wei sculpture yet made. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to recall here the main facts concerning 
the construction of the caves, their significance in the history of Chinese 
religion and art, and the process by which they have become known to the 
outside world, in order to appreciate more fully the contribution made by 
Professor Mizuno and Professor Nagahiro in this field. 

The Yiin-kang caves 38/41 are situated thirty // (15 km) west of 
Ta-t’ung Ale] city, in North Shansi, in the ravine-like valley of the Wu- 
chou River KHM)il, a side-stream which cuts through the edge of the 
Mongolian plateau and flows into the Ta-t’ung basin to join the Sang-kan 
River 482i], which in turn descends to the North China plain past Peking 
to the sea. The country is arid, and, compared with the past, deserted. It 
is the ancient borderland between the nomads of the north, and the agricul- 
turalists of the south, and in its aridity and desolation, to say nothing of the 
relics that can be discerned by the eye of the initiated, it recalls the ghosts 
of the past. The Ta-t’ung basin lies between the two branches of the Great 
Wall that extend from Peking westwards, the northern branch passing along 
the edge of the plateau only twenty miles west of the caves, which occupy 
in all probability the site of an ancient frontier fortress, Wu-chou Sai INE, 
and mark the position of a sacred place long before the Buddhist sculptures 
were commenced. 

When the T’o-pa tribe #BKIR of the Sien-pi #4 nomads moved 
south from the Mongolian plateau during the troubled period of the Six 
Dynasties, they established their capital at P’ing-ch’éng #4k, the present 
Ta-tung Ale in a.p. 398 and adopted the dynastic title of ‘Wei’ #%,' 
which was carried back to the beginning of the reign of the ruler, Tao-wu 
Ti GH FBI, a.v. 386. 

The political horizon was forbidding. It was the period of the ‘Sixteen 
(Barbarian) Kingdoms’ i, that, partly contemporaneously, partly 
successively, ruled or ravaged the northern provinces of China during the 
fourth century A.D., until they were united in the empire of the Northern 
Wei 4t ®&, a.p. 386—535. The Wet History #% gives a pleasing picture 


1 Wei-shu, pt. 2, Pai-na edition, p. 17a. 
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) of the early Wei rulers. They do not seem to have been so ferocious as those 


id that preceded them; and from the outset they came under the influence of 
Buddhism.’ 
re. | It was the great time of the founding of the Buddhist faith in China. 
Kumarajiva fl. 383—429, was teaching in the northwest; 
gh Buddhabhadra fl. a.v. 406—416, and Hui-yiian a.v. 333—416, 
=i | were teaching in the south; Fa-hsien i, a.p. 399—415, was about to 
return with his load of manuscripts from India; the great series of cave- 
ng | temples with their murals had recently been commenced at Tun-huang $48, 
366 or A.D. 353.8 
na But this very florescence of the Buddhist religion led to its decay. The 
“we monks became luxurious and licentious, and aroused the reaction against 
, them under the third Wei ruler, T’ai-wu Ti KR a.p. 424—452, which 
of issued in the First Great Persecution of Buddhism, a.p. 446. 
‘si The hostility was short-lived however. The succeeding rulers of the 
“al Northern Wei were devout Buddhists, who revived and furthered the 
va Buddhist faith. The monk, 'T’an-yao 3¢&,* of unknown origin, who appears 
ng to have been living in a cave-temple near the capital, won the confidence of 


a the Wei Emperor Wén-ch’éng Ti mi, ap. 452—466, and c. a.v. 460 
was made official Director of Religion #PF4#. He advised the Emperor 


: ) to make five cave-temples enclosing large rock-hewn images of Buddha in 
_ Wu-chou River defile (Wu-chou Sai west of the capital.? This 
an | was the beginning of the Yiin-kang caves, and the five shrines of 'T’an-yao 
ng still remain and can be identified to-day (Caves xvi to xx). The dimensions 


given in the Wei History of the great Buddhas in these caves, seventy (16.45 
| m.) and sixty Chinese feet (14.10 m.) respectively, agree well with the 
measurements of the Japanese explorers. 

The two succeeding emperors, Hsien-wén RAC and Hsiao-wu #%X, made 
- frequent visits to the caves RIN 4H, of which six are recorded in the 
Wei History.® 


1X 
nt 

. | * See the Shih-lao chih section of the Wei History (pt. 114) #RBE@ 114, BEA by Wei 
Shou A.D. 506—572. 
vu % Sir A. Stein, On Ancient Central Asian Tracks, Macmillan, 1933, pp. 198, 304—5; T. 

Haneda 741 #, Tonkd no Senbutsu-dénitsuite (On the Ch’ien-fo-tung of Tun-huang) 

om (Bukkyo-Bijutsu, No. 4, Nara, 1925). 
| * Biography in Hsii Kao-séng chuan, pt. 1, No. 3 (hs B—-» B=, by Tao-hsiian 
tly A.D. 645—667; Trip. Tokyo, XXXV, 2, p. 866. See also Shih-Lao chih €i&, p. 15a 
he , (trans. Ware, ‘Wei Shou on Buddhism’, T’oung Pao, Ser. Il, XXX, 1933, 143). 
m _ ° Shih-Lao chih BBA. p. 17a (trans. Ware, op. cit. p. 146—7.) Cf. Biography of T’an-yao 
in Hsii Kao-séng chuan 


° Wei-shu, pt. 6, p. 20 (a.p. 467), pt. 7A, p. 3a (a.p. 470), p. 3b (a.p. 474), p. 7a (A.D. 480), 
p. 8a (A.D. 482), p. 8b (A.D. 483). 
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A vivid contemporary account of the cave-temples overlooking the then 
abundant water course, broadened into lakes, beset with groves of trees, and 
beautified with pavilions by the water-edge, is given by Li Tao-yiian PRi# 7c, 
A.D. 469—527, in his Shui-ching chu 7#KE,’ which contrasts strangely 
with the present desolation of the place. 

But to understand the full significance of these sculptured cave-temples, 
we must see them not as they are now, impressive though they be in their 
ruins, but must visualize them as they were when they were first made, faced 
with many storeyed porticoes of timber and glazed tiles, brilliant with colour 
within and without, inhabited by monks and nuns, popular resorts of pil- 
grimage and of worship, and the favoured religious centre of devout emperors. 

In a.D. 494 the same emperor Hsiao-wén Ti # Xf, as the dynasty 
became more firmly rooted in Chinese civilization, moved the capital to the 
old Chinese imperial city, Lo-yang %#®, and the next year a new series of 
cave-temples was commenced at Lung-mén #EP4 in the neighbourhood of 
the new capital. ‘The work on the Yiin-kang caves, though checked, continued 
on a smaller scale until the end of the dynasty, a.p. 535. During the Sui 
and ‘T’ang periods the temples were known as Ling-yen Sst #43, ‘the 
Spiritual Cliff ‘Temples’, and some additions were made as late as the Liao 
dynasty %, A.D. 916—1125, notably the large figures in Cave m1, when Ta- 
t’ung became for a time the western capital (Hsi-ching 9 3). 

The cave-temples were repaired in 1651 soon after the beginning of the 
Ts’ing dynasty by the Governor-General 'T’ung Yang-liang #$#€4&, and in 
1697 were visited by the Emperor K’ang-hsi in the course of a hunting 
expedition. The Emperor left an inscription #£§%?:& as a memento of his 
visit. ‘Two Jesuit missionaries at his Court who accompanied him, left an 
account of the visit which is preserved in Du Halde’s ‘Description de I’ Empire 
de la Chine’.® ‘There are notices of the caves in the local histories—the Shansi 
Cung-chih and the Ta-t’ung hsien-chih But the 
inscriptions that according to the Hsii Kao-séng chuan were once too many 
to record, and that, judging from the fragments of one in Cave Iv reproduced 
by Mizuno and Nagahiro, were the votive prayers of donors, have for the 
most part disappeared. In general it may be said that with the moving of 
the capital to Loyang the glory of Yiin-kang waned, and that except for the 
scanty references mentioned above the caves passed into oblivion. 


7 Pt. 13, under Lei-shui present Sang-kan River Ssii-pu ts’ung-k’an 
edition, p. 11. 


8 The Hague, 1736. Vol. IV, p. 352. 


1734, revised A.D. 1810. Quoted in the Ta Tsing i-Pung chih ch. 109, 
p. 8, Shanghai lithographed edition. 


10 Ch. xrx, pp. 45b, 46a. 
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The caves, as they exist to-day, extend in a single line for more than a 
mile in the face of the sand-stone cliff on the north-side of the Wu-chou 
River SIH), the larger ones numbering forty-two caves in all, besides numer- 
ous small niches. They are in two sections, an eastern and western section. 
The eastern section, which includes all the larger caves except one, consists 
in general of those excavated before the capital was moved to Loyang, and 
is divided into three groups by two side-valleys that open into the cliff: an 
eastern group, of four caves; a central group of nine caves including the 
present cave-temple of Shih-Fo Sst 4 f+; and a western group of seven 
caves, including the original five caves of 'T’an-yao. 

Beyond these westwards extend the twenty-one small but delicately 
carved caves and the large Cave xxxIx, which belong to the period from the 
official opening of the caves in A.D. 494 to the end of the N. Wei dynasty 
in A.D. 535. Some of the caves are unfinished, notably Cave 11 in the 
Eastern Group, in which the large Liao figures were afterwards carved. 

The caves were originally faced with wooden structures with brightly 
coloured pillars and tiled roofs, but except at the entrances of three caves 
these have now fallen, and in some cases the stone fronts of the caves have 
collapsed also, leaving the sculptures exposed to view. The villagers of the 
Yiin-kang hamlet have stacked their grain in some, and refugees from famine 
and disorder, whose huts are huddled against the foot of the cliff, have 
occupied others, blackening the sculptured walls with smoke. Only Caves 
v and vi have continued in use to the present day as parts of a temple, the 
Shih-Fo Ssii 476+, and in consequence they have suffered a different kind 
of disaster: the sculptures have been crudely overlaid with plaster, which 
obscures their original features, and the interiors of the chambers made 
garish with violent colours. 

The discovery of the caves by the outside world and the recovery of 
interest in them in China commenced with the visit of the Japanese scholar, 
Professor C. It6é in 1902, described by him in Kokka, nos. 197 and 198,! 
followed by that of Edouard Chavannes in 1907, described and illustrated 
in his monumental work, Mission Archéologique dans la Chine septentrionale,'* 
which was the first work to introduce the caves to the West, and laid the 
foundation for all further study. Chavannes’ description of the caves and 
discussion of their history, significance and style only occupies the first thirty 
pages of the second part of his first volume, but, as in all his work he goes 
to the Chinese sources: the dynastic histories, local histories, the travels of 
the Buddhist monks and the writings of the antiquarians; and he studies the 


11 1908. 
Paris, Leroux, 1909, 1913, 1915, 4 vols. 
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sculptures in the light of the researches of Foucher on the rise and develop- 
ment of Buddhist art in India;!* of the then recent discoveries of Aurel Stein 
in Khotan,' and of those of Le Coq in Turfan.% 

The immense volume of plates includes fifty-five full-size plates of 
Yiin-kang, the equivalent of seventy-seven photographs, well-chosen and 
representative, giving both atmosphere and stylistic details. The text and 
plates of Chavannes are still the best introduction to the subject. 

During succeeding years Yiin-kang was sought by numerous visitors, a 
number of whom added their published record. Shinkai Taketaro and 
Nakagawa ‘T'adayori wrote Rock-Carvings from the Yiin-kang Caves ;*'Tadashi 
Sekino in his Buddhist Monuments in China™ gave a large place to the 
Yiin-kang caves; Sir Leigh Ashton included a few carefully chosen photo- 
graphs of Yiin-kang in his An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Scupture,' 
and discussed with insight their style and significance; Oswald Siren, 
included a large number of plates and a fuller discussion in his five volumes 
of Chinese Sculpture.® Seigai Omura gave them a place in his History of 
Chinese Art—Sculpture.”® 

The Téhdbunka-Kenkyisho 47 (Institute of Oriental 
Studies) in Kyoto, the authors of Yiin-kang tell us in their Preface, was 
organized in 1929, and four or five years later chose as their field of joint 
research the cave-temples of China. 

In 1936 they investigated the cave-temples of Hsiang-t’ang Shan #4 jl) 
on the northern border of Honan, and Lung-mén #%F4 near Loyang, 
spending about one week at each place. Owing to the shortness of the time 
at their disposal, restricted finance, and other difficulties, their attention at 
Lung-mén was paid mainly to the Northern Wei caves, and of these only 
three minor ones were thoroughly examined—according to the explorers’ 
narrative. Nevertheless the large volume in which the results were publish- 
ed,” gives a comprehensive account of all the caves, including the important 


13 A, Foucher, Les Bas-reliefs gréco-bouddhiques du Gandhara. 

14M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan. Oxford, 1907. 

15 A, von Le Coq, Chotscho, Berlin, 1913. 

18 Tokyo and Peking, 1921. 

17 Shina-Bukkyo-Shiseki, LR, Tokyo, 1926. 

18 London, Benn, 1925. 

19 London, Benn, 1925. 

20 Shina Bijutsushi; Chdsen-hen, Tokyo, 1915. 

21 A Study of the Buddhist Cave-Temples at Lung-mén, Honan by Seiiti 
Miduno 7k ¥f-—-j#§ and Tosio Nagahiro S£/% (ME, (in Japanese with English summary); 
published by The Zauo Press 4; ¥F)47 #7, Tokyo, 1941. The results of the investigation 


at Hsiang-t’ang Shan were published by the same authors in The Buddhish Cave-Temples of 
Hsiang t’ang-ssti 44 by S. Mizuno and T. Nagahiro, Kyoto, 1937. 
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series of ‘T’ang date. The photographs, rubbings, maps, and outline drawings 
show that this expedition was a preparation for the greater work at Yiin-kang 
that was to follow. 

The cave-temples at Lung-mén were excavated, as said above, after 
the Court was transferred to Loyang, beginning in a.p. 495. ‘They represent 
therefore a more mature stage of Northern Wei art than that of Yiin-kang. 
They are cut in a limestone of finer grain than the sandstone of the latter 
place, more suited to delicate detail and better adapted for the preservation 
of inscriptions, which abound amongst them. Loyang moreover is centrally 
situated, and rock-sculptures at Lung-mén continued to be made until 
the ninth century late in the 'T’ang Dynasty. Although after that time 
the temples were allowed to fall into decay, the inscriptions continued to 
attract the interest of Chinese scholars as examples of Northern Wei epi- 
graphy, and rubbings were treasured and recorded by collectors.” 

The study of the Lung-mén caves in modern times commenced with 
the visit of the French mining engineer, Leprince-Ringuet,”* in 1899, followed 
by Dr C. Itd (Tyita Itd) in 1902, Philippe Berthelot in 1905, Dr Y. 
‘Tukamoto®® and Mr T. Hirako in 1906, Dr T. Sekino®® in 1906 and 1918, 
and especially by Edouard Chavannes in 1907, who devoted two hundred 
and forty pages in his work Mission Archéologique dans la Chine Septen- 
trionale”* and one hundred and two plates, to these caves. Sir Leigh Ashton 
in his An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Sculpture, Oswald Siren, in 
his Chinese Sculpture and Seigai Omura in his History of Chinese Art— 
Sculpture have also dealt fully with these sculptures as in the case of those 
at Yiin-kang. In a more recent work”® ‘Tsukamoto Zenryi has made full 
use of the inscriptions accompanying these and other images to give a com- 
prehensive account of Buddhism in the Northern Wei dynasty. 

The book by S. Mizuno and 'T. Nagahiro, A Study of ithe Buddhist 
Cave-Temples at Lung-mén, Honan.”® is a massive volume of four hundred 


For example, Wang Ch’ang 32408, Chin-Shih ts’ui-pien 444 1804; and the most 
comprehensive, in Kuan Po-i 4: 1-Ch’iieh Shih-k’é tu-piao 1935. 


*8 The photographs and rubbings brought back by Leprince-Ringuet enabled Chavannes to 
publish an article entitled ‘Le défilé de Long-men’, in the Journal Astatique (July-August 1902). 


** Description of the Pin-yang Cave {Bile in Comptes rendus de |’ Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres, 1905. 


* “Travels in the Interior of China’ in 7éyé Gakugei Zassi (Journal of Oriental Studies) 
XXV-XXVI. 

6 ‘Chinese Miscellany’ in Kentiku Zasst (Journal of Architecture), No. 384; ‘Cave Temples at 
Lung-mén’, Buddhist Monuments in China, 11, 1926. 

*? For this and the following three books see Notes 12, 18, 19, and 20 above. 

Shina Bukkhyéshi Kenkyi WIC, ALBA, Tokyo, 1942. 

2° See above, Note 21. 
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and eighty-two pages of Japanese text with an English summary, one hundred 
and three plates of photographs, and twenty-eight of rubbings, besides one 
hundred and eighteen plans, outline drawings, photographs and other 
illustrations in the text—no mean achievement as the result of one week’s 
work. As noted above, the great T’ang sculptures are included in the study, 
illustrated by some of the most striking photographs in the book, but the 
main emphasis of the authors, for the reasons already explained, was upon 
the caves of the Northern Wei, and so the book may be regarded as a com- 
panion volume to the Yiin-kang, the two works together giving the most 
comprehensive account of the two chief series of Northern Wei rock-sculp- 
tures since the pioneer work of Chavannes. The work of Chavannes, 
however, in its conciseness and thoroughness of scholarship is still indis- 
pensable, and provides the fundamental range of photographs which is 
admirably supplemented by the more detailed, but, in the case of Lung-mén, 
less comprehensive studies of Mizuno and Nagahiro. 

The caves at Lung-mén #€P4, ‘The Dragon Gate’, on the west side of 
the defile {tj through which the Yi river flows northwards towards the 
Yellow River beyond Lo-yang, number according to Mizuno and Nagahiro 
twenty-five, besides innumerable sculptured niches on the cliff face. ‘They 
include both Northern Wei and 'T’ang sculptures. ‘Two smaller groups of 
T’ang sculptures appear on the eastern cliff of the gorge. In T’ang days, 
when Lung-mén was at the height of its glory ten temples celebrated by the 
poet Po Chii-i 8%, a.v. 772—846, graced the defile, of which three only 
now remain, the Ch’ien-hsi Sstii and Hsiang-shan Ssii on 
the western side, at the northern and southern ends respectively, and the 
K’an-ching Ssii ##*5¥ on the eastern side. ‘The sculptured cliff-face of 
the ruined Féng-hsien Ssti 4#%65¥ overlooking the river on the west still 
remains the grandest monument of 'T’ang art. 

The chief cave-temples of the Northern Wei are the Ku-yang ‘Tung, 
Cave xx1 Gis, the earliest of the Lung-mén caves, attested by many 
inscriptions, with its series of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas delicately carved in 
decorated niches, commenced in A.D. 495; the Lien-hua Tung, Cave x1! 
ik 321M, famous for its lotus ceiling and supporting apsdras; and the Pin- 
yang ‘Tung, Cave 111 #Pild the largest and finest of the Northern Wei 
caves, with its magnificent procession of royal donors, and jdtaka scenes, 
executed in relief, now unfortunately existing no more except in the photo- 
graphs of Chavannes*® and in the outline drawings and photographs of 
Mizuno and Nagahiro.*! 


% Mission Archéologique, nos. 291—296. 
1 Lung-mén, figs. 18, 19, 15. See also, Sekino, op. cit., II, pl. 60 and 61. 
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Of the Pin-yang Cave, Mizuno and Nagahiro say: 


All the images in this cave are representative masterpieces of the Northern Wei style, 

and the nimbi backing them are, also, finest specimens of the same time. . . . Indeed, 

among the relics now preserved in Lung-mén, the Cave Pin-yang-tung may justly claim 
pay place as a representative specimen of the Buddhistic art of the Northern Wei 
period. 

But to return to Yiin-kang: in the Introduction to each volume of text 
the authors discuss the following subjects: 

Volume I, — General Observations on the Yiin-kang Cave-Temples. 

Volume II, (Not yet published). 

Volume III, (Text not yet published). 

Volume IV, Significance of the Ornamentation in the Cave-’Temples 
of Yiin-kang. 

Volume V, ‘The Investigation of the Cave-Temples of Yiin-kang. 

Volume VI, Genealogy of the Yiin-kang Caves. 

Volume VII, Representation of Scenes from Buddha’s Life in the 
Yiin-kang Caves. 

Volume VIII 

& IX, Iconography of the Yiin-kang Caves. 

Volume X,  Yiin-kang and Lung-mén Styles. 

Volume XJ, Buddhist Images prior to the Yiin-kang Caves. 

Volume XII, Western Styles in the Yiin-kang Caves. 

It will be seen from these titles that the introductions form a series of 
essays which together cover the whole field of the history, character, and 
meaning of the Yiin-kang sculptures. 

Buddhism, as the authors point out, brought about a revolution in 
Chinese art. Floral designs, particularly the lotus, took the place of the 
animal style; the human figure, and that for purposes of devotion, became 
the chief object of art; art became religious art. 

In the essay on iconography the meaning of the different figures and 
their postures in the stage reached at Yiin-kang is discussed: Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, attendants, worshippers, flying celestials, celestial guardians; 
seated, standing, singly or in pairs, cross-legged, legs pendant, one leg 
pendant, or ankles crossed; hands together in lap, right-hand raised, or 
right-hand on knee pointing downwards, calling the Earth to witness. 

But the chief interest in the introductions is the masterly discussion of 
the development of the Buddhist-style in China and the question of its 
origin. In the Introduction to Volume XI the attempt is first made to 
determine the character of Buddhist images in China before the Northern 


32 Lung-mén, p. 4. 
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Wei period—the Pre-Northern Wei style. The earliest literary references 
to Buddhist temples and images in China are collated; the earliest extant 
Buddhist figures in Chinese art are illustrated, namely: Buddhist figures on 
the backs of bronze mirrors dating from the third and fourth centuries A.D.; 
small gilt-bronze Buddhist statuettes, of which the earliest are dated a.p. 
338 (4th year of Chien-wu #i%K of the Later Chao #i##), and a.p. 429 
(2nd year of Shéng-kuang #3 of the 'Ta-hsia KH). These resemble the 
small Central Asian figurines of stucco, but modified by Chinese influence. 
The resulting style is called by Mizuno and Nagahiro the ‘Wei-Chin 
style’. There are however other gilt-bronze Buddhist statuettes, belonging 
to about the same period, illustrated by our authors, in which the Gandharan 
influences are strongly marked. 

Others again from South China, dated a.p. 437 (14th year of the Yiian- 
chia period 70% of the Liu Sung #4), a.p. 451 (28th year of the same 
period) and bas-reliefs on a stone pedestal dated a.p. 448 (28th year of the 
same period) have much in common with the Wei-Chin images above, but 
are more graceful and refined, and more Chinese in appearance. 

From these few examples that have survived the great destruction of 
temples and images in the persecution of A.D. 446, Pre-Northern Wei 
Buddhist art must be judged. 

Next an attempt is made to determine the early Northern Wei style 
before the persecution of a.D. 446, that is before the earliest Yiin-kang 
sculptures were made. The increasing Buddhist influence affecting the first 
three Northern Wei emperors is traced, and references to image-making 
recorded in the Chinese histories are noted. The growth of Buddhism in 
the State of Liang % the present Kansu corridor to the north-west, centring 
on Tun-huang #4, where the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas ¥ pila, 
commenced in A. D. 353 or 366,** is described. The expansionist policy of 
the third Northern Wei emperor, 'T’ai-wu Ti AiR, A.D. 424—452, which 
led to the conquest of Liang and the transfer of thirty-thousand families, with 
the Buddhist monks and their religious material, from Liang (‘Tun-huang) to 
the Northern Wei capital at P’ing-ch’éng (the present Ta-t’ung lal) in 
A.D. 439, is recounted from the Northern Wei History.*4 Not only did this 
establish a direct connection between the Buddhist art of Tun-huang and 
the Northern Wei capital, but it also opened the way for direct intercourse 
between the Northern Wei and the Western countries, where the new Indo- 
Afghan style, the later Gandhiaran style, was already developing at Bamiyan. 


33 See Note 3. 
34 Wei-shu, Shih-Lao Chih 114 p. 27b. 
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A gilt-bronze standing figure made in a.pD. 443 (4th year of T’ai-p’ing 
chén-chiin XIN #F) is shown by the authors to illustrate the new element 
discernible in Chinese art at this time—the influence of the Afghan school 
modified somewhat by the Northern Wei Sien-pi facial features.** A stone 
pedestal, dated in the preceding year (A.D. 442) has male and female figures 
in Sien-pi costume, portrayed in bold bas-relief that also points to the early 
Yiin-kang Style. 

Then came the great catastrophe—the persecution of a.pD. 446. It lasted 
for seven years. There seems to have been whole-sale destruction of Buddh- 
ist temples and images. Though small images of gold and silver are 
expressly mentioned in the Shih-Lao Chih #2 as being concealed and 
saved.%6 

After the persecution, image-making re-commenced immediately. A 
stone statue in the likeness of the Emperor was ordered in a.D. 452.3’ Five 
images of Buddha in bronze were ordered in a.p. 454.%% In a.p. 460 the 
caves of Yiin-kang were commenced. ‘All these images’, say our authors, 
‘probably followed the style current before the persecution of 446-452’,°° 
that is, the Wei-Chin style derived originally from Central Asia but trans- 
formed by Chinese influences. 

In the Introduction to Volume X the authors had shown that there are 
broadly speaking two different styles in the Yiin-kang caves: an earlier and 
a later style. The earlier is seen in the original Five Caves of T’an-yao, 
Caves XVI to xx, and in the Central Group that followed soon after, Caves 
vil to x. It shows Western influence in varying degrees and from various 
sources. The later style is markedly seen in Caves v and vI, and represents 
the emergence and predominance of the Chinese spirit, embodied in the 
characteristic Northern Wei style. It is seen especially in the treatment of 
the robes. In the earlier period these are represented by incised lines 
indicating a thin Indian material through which the shape of the limbs can 
be seen. In the later they are represented as made of some heavy cloth lying 
in concentric folds upon the body, the form of which is completely obscured. 
The robes spread out on either side in parallel pleats like the wings of a 
bird. This is the beginning of the famous Northern Wei style, that reached 


® Vol. XI, p. 90. 
38 Op. Cit. p. 14b. 
3? Op. Cit. p. 16b. 
Op. Cit. p. 16b. 
* Yiin-kang, XI, p. 91. 
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its highest development in the next period, at Lung-mén. In this style the 
interest was concentrated upon the spreading folds of the long garments that 
fell graciously from the tall elongated figures whose spiritualized features 
represented no doubt the racial type of the Northern Wei. 

This great stylistic change, our authors suggest, may synchronize with 
the order of a.p. 486 (10th year of 'T’ai-ho 4:4) that official dress should 
no longer be the native costume of the Sien-pi (short coat and trousers), but 
the flowing robes of aristocratic Chinese. In any case it represents the 
emergence and predominance of the Chinese style in later Northern Wei art, 
while Western influence of different kinds predominated in the earlier period. 

The Introduction to the Twelfth Volume is devoted to tracing the 
various types of ‘Western Styles in the Yiin-kang Caves’, particularly in the 
earlier Yiin-kang period. 

The thesis that the authors wish to prove is that the sculptural styles of 
the earlier Yiin-kang Caves show a combination of the Western styles 
imported from various Western lands, unified into a distinct Chinese form’.*® 

First there is the Hellenized Gandharan style. But there is also the 
Indian Gupta style. Sekino had already posited that Yiin-kang art was based 
on the Gandhiaran style transformed by strong Chinese features in the 
preceding dynasty: the Chin # style; but he held that it had received 
little direct influence from Gandhara. 

Mizuno and Nagahiro accept this theory only in part. Basing them- 
selves upon the researches of J. Hackin, Sir John Marshall, and others in 
India and Afghanistan, they point out that Gandhiaran art itself is not simple, 
but includes an earlier and a later period. In the earlier period Hellenistic 
influence predominated in it; in the later period, after the middle of the third 
century A.D., there was a strong Iranian and Indian (Gupta) influence. 

‘The two colossal images at Bamiyan, 50 m. and 35 m. in height respec- 
tively, typify this phase of Gandharan art, which Sir John Marshall calls the 
Indo-Afghan school, and which our authors call the Irano-Buddhist style. 

During the fifth and sixth centuries this later Gandharan style spread to 
Central Asia, where striking fragments in stucco may be seen at Khotan, 
Kizil and Turfan. In Central Asia it developed in great beauty and freedom, 
particularly in the treatment of the semi-transparent garments, and is called 
by L. Bachhofer ‘the Renaissance of Gandharan art’. According to Mizuno 
and Nagahiro ‘the Irano-Buddhistic style, which is nothing more than a 
mixture of later Gandharan art and Central Indian art, was transported to 
Central Asia, where it developed as an indigenous style.’"! 


© Yiin-kang, XII, p. 78. 
Yiin-kang, XII, p. 88. 
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It also reached Yiin-kang, for the chief interest in the caves of 'T’an-yao 
is the great Buddhas, the prototypes of which are not to be found in Central 
Asia but in the colossal images on the cliff at Bamiyan, which our authors, 
following Foucher and Hackin, date before a.p. 450, that is, a little before 
the commencement of the Yiin-kang caves. 

The Caves of 'T’an-yao at Yiin-kang and the Central Caves have Gand- 
haran features—the colossal Buddhas, the folds of the garments, the standing 
figures in the haloes, the images filling the wall space, the friezes of jataka 
stories (in the Central Caves); but the Gupta influence is also undeniable: 
the diaphanous drapery, the divinities with many heads and arms, Siva on 
his bull and Vishnu on a bird (Caves vil, vitl, and 1x); there are also celestial 
worshippers in various attitudes reminiscent of Ajanta frescoes. If the Gupta 
element in later Gandharan art, as at Bamiyan, is recognized, the problem of 
the double influence discernible at Yiin-kang is solved. 

There are in addition Central Asian elements: the flame nimbus in the 
Caves of T’an-yao, which probably originated in Central Asia; the round 
faces typical of the stucco heads of Central Asia; the heads with hair not 
represented; and Iranian motives: the pearl border and fluttering ribbons 
behind the head. ‘There are classical elements: the winged head-dress and 
acanthus border, though these do not indicate direct intercourse with Greece 
and Rome. 

Traditional Chinese designs are seen in the dragons and trees, less 
frequent in the Caves of 'T’an-yao than in the Central Caves. 

The authors of Yiin-kang sum up the complex origin of Ytin-kang art 
as follows: 


It has been described above how various and mixed types were implanted from the West 
and how they may have influenced the earlier Yiin-kang Caves. In the Central Caves 
similar Western elements are found as in the Five Caves of 'T’an-yao, but in them may 
be seen the influence of Chinese Buddhist art of the fourth and fifth centuries just as 
much as in the later caves. It is significant that in the Central Caves the Western elements 
are incorporated in a much more complicated manner than in the Five Caves of T’an-yao 
and are there harmonized into a unity. In the Central Caves we find traditional Chinese 
motives such as the splendid dragons on the edge of the arch, the trees in the window 
reveals and the bird form. Here, in fact, can be seen fully developed ability to incorporate 
and harmonize elements from at home and abroad. 

The earlier art of Yiin-kang . . . owed much to vigorous political and cultural relation- 
ships with the lands to the West from the time of Emperor T’ai-wu. The Northern Wei 
people with their unprejudiced simplicity of outlook accepted the various foreign elements 
of Buddhist art and harmonized them with traditional Chinese art motives. The earlier 
Yiin-kang style is nothing more than this harmony and it lasted until the later Yiin-kang 
style arose in which this process to harmonize diminished and the Chinese tradition 
completely asserted itself. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 
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Japan’s Role in Southeast Asian Nationalist Movements, 1940—1945. By 
WiLiarp H. Exssree. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Pp. 182+-v. US$3.25.) 


Japan's New Order in East Asia: Its Rise and Fall, 1937—45. By F. C. 
Jones. (London: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 498-+-xii. 36s.) 


Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia. By GEorGE McTuRNAN Kanin. 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press; London: Cumberlege, 
1952. Pp. 490+-xii. 40s.) 


The Struggle for Indochina. By Even J. Hammer. (Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1954. Pp. 342+-xvii. US$5.00.) 


Asian Nationalism and the West. Edited by WiLLiam L. HoLianp. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. 449-+-viii.) 


The Colonial Period in Southeast Asia. By Victor PurcELL. (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. Pp. 65. US$1.00.) 


IT can never be easy for the historian of the recent past to maintain the role 
of the detached onlooker. Today, in a world divided by ideological curtains, 
it is perhaps more difficult than ever. But the various authors of the books 
here reviewed have generally succeeded in maintaining a cool detachment. 
There may be an occasional lapse into the attitude of the partisan, the 
language of the political journalist. ‘The habit of referring to South-east 
Asian countries in crude terms of their usefulness to the West is not wholly 
avoided. But the general tone of all these works is admirably judicious. 
‘They justify themselves fully as careful and honest studies in a field of recent 
history that has an intrinsic interest of its own. And it may be added that 
they require no further justification on the grounds of South-east Asia’s 
present importance as a ‘front line in the defence of the democracies’; as a 
region where friends must be won and people influenced; as an outpost of 
this or a bulwark of that. South-east Asia is certainly important for the 
West, but it is also important for itself. 

Just as Japan’s defeat of Russia in 1905 gave the countries of Asia as a 
whole a new awareness of themselves, so her conquest of South-east Asia in 
1942 marked a new stage in the emergence of nationalism in that region. 
Japan’s Role in Southeast Asian Nationalist Movements, 1940—1945, is an 
excellent study of the effects of Japanese occupation on the development of 
nationalism, with special reference to Indonesia. ‘The Japanese had great 
initial advantages on their side in dealing with the nationalist movements, 
for these had naturally been attracted by the anti-Western attitude and the 
idea of ‘Asia for the Asians’ of which Japan seemed to be the ardent champion. 
Having overthrown the Western colonial regimes with startling suddenness, 
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™ | the Japanese were welcomed by the indigenous peoples (though not by the 
Chinese living among them), or were at the least greeted with mild interest. 
That the advantages of this situation were lost was due to bad mishandling, 
itself the result partly of disagreements between those concerned with the 
direction of policy in Japan, and partly of a fundamental lack of imagination 
throughout. If lack of imagination has been the great defect—the occupa- 
| tional disease, one might say—of Western colonial administrations, the 
e, | Japanese showed no improvement in that respect. Like the Western colonial 
regimes in general (the French and the Dutch particularly), the Japanese 
a: | made the mistake of underestimating the strength of nationalist sentiment. 
) They gave little or no encouragement to it at first; indeed in Java they 
banned all political parties and attempted to Nipponize the country. Only 
when this attempt fell flat did they decide to make use of Sukarno, Hatta, 
and others as popular leaders who would be willing to work with them. 
k: There was, of course, an inherent conflict of aims. The Japanese were 
) mainly concerned with advancing their war effort; Sukarno and his colleagues 
were mainly intent on securing what political concessions they could, with 
the aim of ultimate independence. The Japanese made use of the nationalist 
“ leaders, placing them in senior public posts so as to give the administration 
a national and popular look. But this experience was valuable to the nationa- 
lists, who were using the Japanese to further their own ends. And as time 
went on it became clear that whatever concessions to nationalism were 
obtained from the Japanese, these merely reflected the growing deterioration 
of their war position in the Pacific. It was after the loss of Saipan in June 
1944 and the fall of the Tojo cabinet that the decision was made by a new 
| Japanese government to grant independence to Indonesia. Even then it was 


n 


not until March 1945 that the announcement was made that a committee of 
enquiry into preparations for independence would be set up in Java. And 


| it was not until July 1945 (less than a month before Japan’s surrender) that 
“s the Supreme Advisory Council agreed to recognize the independence of 
Indonesia as soon as possible ‘in order to contribute towards the complete 
is | prosecution of the Greater East Asia War’. ‘The Indonesian donkey itself 
i could hardly have failed to suspect the motives lying behind the offer of such 
carrots. 
ne Japan might well have fostered South-east Asian nationalism in such 
‘a a way that even after her defeat she would be looked to for leadership. As 
e it was, she showed that she had nothing to give; nationalism developed 
" during the war years as a reaction against Japanese policy rather than in 
me response to it. Appearing at first as a liberator from ‘colonialism’, Japan 


soon revealed herself to be in fact a conqueror, exploiting the South-east 
Asian countries so crudely for her own war purposes that when she met 


| 
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defeat they turned with relief to confront the returning Westerners, and 
even, as in Malaya, welcomed their return. Quite apart from the abiding 
impression left by their achievement in overthrowing Western rule on the 
one hand, and the effects of specific wartime policies and measures on the 
other, the importance of the Japanese occupation for the growth of nation- 
alism is that through it there was rapid acceleration of a vital process that 
had already begun—the process of change that was breaking down localism, 
provincial isolation, and traditional. ways of life and thought. 

All this has hitherto been a familiar story in outline only, but now 
many of the details have been carefully filled in by Dr Elsbree—mainly 
as far as concerns Indonesia—with the help of the records of the proceedings 
of the International Military ‘Tribunal for the Far East (the war crimes trials). 

Dr Jones has gone to the same rich source for material for his study 
ot Fapan’s New Order in East Asia: Its Rise and Fall, 1937—45. We have 
become accustomed to the idea that from 1931 down to the hour of defeat 
Japanese policy followed a calculated and coherent plan, dominated by 
military aims and supported by a national unity of purpose. Their study 
of the records leads both Dr Elsbree and Dr Jones to reject this inherently 
improbable view. ‘Upon closer inspection,’ writes Dr Elsbree, ‘this apparent 
unity very often turns out to be a welter of various opinions, conflicting 
interests and organizational jealousies; what seemed Machiavellian scheming 
is shown to be the result of wavering and indecision . . . . The war itself 
by no means brought an end to this state of affairs, for divided councils’ 
and particularly organizational rivalry, plagued Japanese policy throughout, 
(p. 43). Dr Jones agrees that ‘the foreign policy of Japan during 1937—41 
did not represent the steady unfolding of a master-plan, aimed at securing 
the hegemony of Eastern Asia and devised by a coolly calculating and 
united band of conspirators’; it was rather ‘a mixture of opportunism and 
blundering’ (p. 450). And in reading his lucid account of Japanese wartime 
policies in ‘Greater East Asia’ (chapters x1, x11), one is struck by the absence 
of a single coherent plan for the organization, or exploitation, ot the region. 
The army, the navy, the politicians, and the industrialists were all at odds 
with one another. 

‘The Greater East Asia Ministry, set up in November 1942, might well 
have expected some success in its aim of presenting Japan to the peoples 
of South-east Asia as their new leader and protector, superior to the 
‘Anglo-American’ West in culture, philosophy, and ethics, its equal in 
scientific technology. But all the Ministry’s goodwill missions and declara- 
tions of exalted aims were negatived by the harsh realities of Japanese 
actions and policies in the South-east Asian countries. Japan in fact ‘had 
nothing positive to offer in the way of political, social or cultural concepts’ 
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(p. 399), so that her defeat left a vacuum in East Asia, to be filled partly 

by the Western colonial powers, incompletely restored; partly by the 

nationalism which the West itself had originally engendered; and partly by 

communism. The Japanese ‘unconsciously and unintentionally paved the 

- | way for the spread of communism. ‘The economic and social consequences 

of their rule tended in the same direction’. 

, These two books are sound and careful studies; Dr Jones’s book is | 
particularly well documented. Professor Kahin’s account of Nationalism | 
V and Revolution in Indonesia is another example of scholarly, objective writing. | 
\ All three works have been published wholly or partially under the auspices 

s ) of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

. Professor Kahin’s study confirms the view that ‘the outstanding 
y 
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development during the Japanese occupation was the tremendous increase 
in national consciousness and the will to political independence which it 
t fostered’ (p. 128). But the main part of his story begins where Dr Elsbree 
leaves off; it covers the sequence of events from the Japanese surrender to 
the establishment of the unitary Republic of Indonesia in August 1950. 
It is a story in which Dutch indecision and international disharmonies 
were outmatched by Indonesian concentration of purpose. There is no 
doubt as to where Professor Kahin’s sympathies lie; but to have a point 
of view does not make one a partisan. 
A point of view, without which history can make tedious reading, 
may also be discerned in Miss Hammer’s excellent account of The Struggle 
for Indochina, another publication sponsored by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations; but the point of view is both unobtrusive and reasonable. 
Following a short description of the pre-war situation, the author discusses 
the effects of the Japanese occupation. The Japanese maintained intact the 
formal structure of French imperial control, but through it they exploited 
Indo-China economically, demanding ever-increased supplies of rice, 
rubber, and other products. “Throughout the occupation, the French and 
. , the Japanese carried on a war in which the stakes were the Indochinese 
S people’; the Vietnamese nationalist movement benefited from French efforts 
to counter Japanese ‘Greater East Asia’ propaganda; and the number of 
I Vietnamese in the middle and upper ranks of the French administration is 
said to have doubled between 1940 and 1944 (p. 32). 

Miss Hammer’s account is fullest and most detailed when it comes 
to the post-war years down to 1954. The blessings of a close interest in 
- ) colonial affairs on the part of the mother country have not always been 
very apparent to colonies themselves; but one of the major reasons for the 
long drawn-out struggle in Indo-China has been that ‘public opinion in 
France was uninterested in the colonies and as a rule left imperial affairs 
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to the small group of men who were associated with business and financial 
interests in the empire and with the colonial administration’ (p. 88). France, 
in fact, was uncertain about her objectives, so that her policy in Indo-China 
after 1946 was governed too much by expediency and too little by principles. 

It makes sad but instructive reading, this story of lost opportunities. 
Even before the war, it appears, although there were repeated official 
declarations of good intentions with regard to freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, liberty of movement, and relief of the peasants from a heavy 
burden of taxation, too little was done in these directions. After the war 
General Leclerc considered that France had not the military resources to 
subdue the Viet Minh in northern Indo-China and that therefore some 
concessions would have to be made. But the French could not bring 
themselves to do the one thing necessary to make the Bao Dai regime 
acceptable to the majority in Indo-China—to grant it the genuine conces- 
sions that would enable it to outbid the Viet Minh for popular support. 
Despite a number of paper concessions to the desire for self-government, 
the French High Commissioner retained effective control, and ‘even when 
the French made concessions on paper, French officials were slow in 
implementing them’ (p. 266). ‘Then in 1949 the Viet Minh acknowledged 
itself to be a Communist movement, and the successes of the Communists 
in China transformed the Indo-China war into a major international problem. 

Asian Nationalism and the West contains a selection of papers prepared 
for the 1950 international conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
In his introduction Mr Holland touches on various aspects of nationalism 
over a wide area of Asia, but the three main sections of the book deal with 
Indonesia (George McT. Kahin), Indo-China (Philippe Devillers), and 
Malaya (‘T. H. Silcock and Ungku Abdul Aziz). These are in the nature 
of interim reports; their purpose is to present facts rather than to draw 
conclusions; but they are most useful expert analyses of the post-war situa- 
tion in each of the three countries concerned. 

Dr Purcell’s historical outline of The Colonial Period in Southeast Asia 
enables the reader to see the recent past in its proper perspective. This 
is the revised draft of an historical introduction to a political and economic 
survey of South-east Asia which Dr Purcell is preparing. His treatment 
of a period of nearly four and a half centuries is therefore necessarily rapid, 
but the book provides a useful introductory background. With regard to 
South-east Asian nationalism, the central topic of the other studies reviewed 
above, Dr Purcell observes that, after all, ‘nationalism in its modern form 
is derived from the West, and though it has taken on a special local colour 
adorned with native traditions and modified by native idiosyncrasies, it has 
not lost its essential nature in the process of transplanting’. However that 
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ul may be, the upgrowth and burgeoning of this plant in South-east Asian 
soil marks a new phase in Eastern and in world history. 


BRIAN HARRISON 
University of Hong Kong 


Ting Hsien: A North China Rural Community. By SipNey D. GAMBLE 

y 4 (Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. Pp. 472+-xxvi.) 

Peasant Life in China. By Fer Hstao-tunc. (London: Kegan Paul, 1939. 
Pp. 289+-v. 1947.) 

Earthbound China: A Study of Rural Economy in Yunnan. By Fert Hstao-TUNG 
and CHANG CutH-! (University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 319-++-xviii.) 

A Chinese Village: Taitou, Shantung Province. By Martin C. YANG. _ 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1947. Pp. 274-+-xii.) 


If education is to be alive, it must have its roots in the soil. 
—R.H. Tawney, Land and Labour in China 
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‘THE purpose of this short article is to pass in review some of the literature 
at present available for the study of rural life in China. 

A study of China must of necessity be largely a study of rural China 
since even today it is estimated that about eighty per cent of its population 
is living outside the big towns. The simple geographical fact of China’s vast 
size makes such a study no easy matter. Even within the comparatively 
narrow bounds of what was formerly known as ‘China Proper’ or the Eighteen 
Provinces, there is sufficient variety of topography, climate, and economic 
and social structure to make close regional studies essential to an under- 
standing of the whole. ‘China Proper’, containing as it does practically all 
the settled arable land is a convenient delimitation. 

The four books we have chosen are studies of four quite widely separated 
regions in north, east, and west, and serve to bring out the fundamental 
unity of the whole social structure of China and the considerable and fascinat- 
ing variety within that unity. All four books are intimate local studies, 
carried out by expert and experienced sociological observers. They should 
serve the reader as a base from which to measure the many changes brought | 
about by the new day in China. 

The most recently published of these books, that of Sidney Gamble, is | 
the largest and covers the widest field geographically. It surveys a whole 
hsien with a population of 400,000, while the other three are studies of 
villages and their immediate surroundings. Consequently, the study of 
Ting Hsien lacks the intimacy of the other three and in some ways occupies 
a position between the impersonal approach of Lossing Buck’s vast Land 
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Utilization in China, which is concerned with land use rather than political, 
economic, and social aspects, or R. H. Tawney’s masterly general survey in 
Land and Labour in China on the one hand and the books, articles, and 
monographs listed by Fei Hsiao-tung in the foreword to his Earthbound 
China on the other. 

While Sidney Gamble’s Ting Hsien 3% is the most recently published, 
its material is by no means the newest, having been collected between 1926 
and 1933. It is the work of a large team, collecting the facts for ten years 
over a whole ‘sien under the auspices of the Mass Education Movement 
Association. It is essentially descriptive in character, leaving to the reader, 
for the most part, the work of deduction. This survey is, in fact, several 
different projects carried through in the same district. For example, the 
study of population and other vital statistics was based mainly on information 
gathered from a group of 5,255 families; data regarding farming—size, 
ownership, income and expenditure—was collected in 1927 from 400 families 
living in sixty-two villages; an intensive survey of 2,260 families, living in six 
villages was made for home industry, while information regarding family 
budgets is based on daily records from 34 families only. The book also 
contains a record of the progress and achievements of a model village, Chai 
Ch’éng, a story revealing that the progressive spirit, altruism, and civic sense 
were not lacking in 1914 and the years that followed. Later chapters deal 
with festivals, customs, religion, and calamities. One chapter, dealing with 
yang ké RK is especially worthy of attention; it gives the full script of three 
plays and the synopses of six others. Ting Hsien is more lavishly supported 
by statistics than any of the other works under review. ‘These statistics ap- 
pear both in the text and as tables at the end of each section. Some of these 
are well presented graphically. 

The authors of all four books are agreed on the difficulties facing the 
investigator in the collection of accurate information. It is very rare to find 
accounts or records of any kind kept. The investigator is confronted with 
ignorance and inevitable suspicion. Only when, by enthusiasm, patience, 
skill, and goodwill he has overcome this resistance can he hope to get the 
data he wants. Martin Yang points out, ‘In all the villages except two, the 
number of women was less than the men and in some villages the differences 
were unbelievably large. . . . It is true in this district, as in others, that the 
men are reluctant to report their young women to outsiders’. Fei Hsiao-tung 
notes how the request for any information relating to land or numbers 
immediately arouses suspicion as it is associated (not without reason) in the 
peasants’ minds with a rise in taxation or a levy of forced labour. However 
he does remark that everyone is eager and willing to talk of his neighbour's 
land and is usually well informed. 
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il, ‘The three remaining books under review are similar in that they are 
in studies of much smaller areas and are the work of one man or a very small 
id» team. ‘They are much more personal in their approach, examining and 
id | mentioning individuals and families by name. What they gain in intimacy 
| they lose to some extent in statistical detail and accuracy. 
1, Probably Martin Yang’s book should be read first. It is less academic 
6 | and less methodical in its approach than the other two. For example, having 
rs, studied agriculture and its techniques and passed on to standards of living, 
t we suddenly find ourselves back once more among the sweet potatoes and 
r, | their cultivation or introduced to the intricacies of making chiao tzii %K¥ 
al or examining hygiene and the cleanliness of rooms. However, the writer is 
e describing the way of life in his own home village and the authenticity of 
n | his account compensates for a certain repetitiveness and a certain lack of 
e | consistency. 
* Peasant Life in China and A Chinese Village cover the same ground. 
x They both discuss at length the importance of the family or chia and the 
Vy influence of customs regarding birth, marriage, and death. ‘This leads to the 
0 importance of kinship and inheritance and so to the all-important questions 
ii of land possession and land use. 
e | Earthbound China spends less time on family analysis and is more 
il concerned with the means of livelihood of the three different rural communities 
h which it examines; however, it leaves the reader in no doubt as to the impor- 
e tance of the chia in all rural matters. 
d ‘The unbroken continuity of the family must be maintained as a first 
- | charge on filial piety, and the reputation of the family, where and when 
e possible, must be enhanced. Social standing in the village is built up by 
virtue, culture, and friendliness, and by official position through education, 
e but security, which is essential to continuity and ancestral worship, is 
d achieved overwhelmingly by the possession of land. It is not surprising, 
h therefore, to find all four books concentrating attention on land-ownership, 


land-tenure, inheritance, production, and its techniques and labour. Fei 
comments: 


To say that their land is an integral part of their personality is scarcely an exaggeration. . . . 
$ {and further] Land provides the means for self-assertion, for conquering the unknown 
and for the pleasures of accomplishment. . . . Honour, ambition, devotion, social 
approval are all thus linked up with the land. The villagers judge a person as good or 


4 had according to his industry in working the land. A badly worked farm, for instance, 
5 | will give a bad reputation to its owner. The incentive to work is thus deeper than fear 
. of hunger (p. 181). 

r | A peasant is quoted as saying, ‘Land is there. You can see it. ‘Thieves 


s } cannot steal it. Men die but land remains’. ‘To sell a piece of land inherited 
from one’s father offends the ethical sense: ‘No good son will do that. It 


} 


, 
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is against filial piety’. Only under real pressure, as from taxes, moneylenders 
or mortgages, does ownership of land change hands. Fei points out how 
necessary is ownership of land for complete integration in a community and 
how very difficult it is for a newcomer to a district to acquire the necessary 
land. Landless settlers remain ‘new’ even though they may have been born 
in the village. 

While the writers are all agreed on the paramount importance of the 
land and of ownership, there is a marked difference between districts in the 
type of ownership and also the view of landlords towards their functions and 
responsibilities. ‘This difference is particularly striking as between the south- 
west and the more easterly and northerly parts. For example, in Yunnan 
the tenant farmer has a security of tenure much greater than farther east. 
His security lies largely in the very large extent of clan ownership of land. 
The poor tenant, who is usually kin of the owners, would have to be supported 
by the clan if he were evicted. So many are thus in an essentially different 
position from the tenants of private owners as is the case elsewhere. 

There would appear to be a striking contrast between the south-west 
and the other districts in their attitude to life in general and work in particular. 
In Yunnan Fei Hsiao-tung finds that contentment is the objective of owner 
and tenant alike and by contentiment is meant the avoidance as far as possible 
of painful labour. Thus, the owner of land, with his eye on leisure, tends 
to rent it out rather than manage it himself even though, by working it 
himself, he could get a greater return. ‘Thirty percent of Luts’un’s landlords, 
by accepting a lower economic standard, thus free themselves from work. 
Owners who do farm their own land leave most of the work to their women 
folk. “Those who do not own the land are the ones who expend their labour 
on it for women are not considered as participating in ownership. . . . The 
acquisition of a daughter-in-law is, in many respects, the equivalent to 
securing a long-term labourer’. 

In this connection Fei gives us an interesting philosophical generalization 
that this attitude of contentment is adopted in a closed society, where striving 
for individual material gain is a disturbance of the existing order since it 
means plunder of the wealth of others. Thus contentment becomes reac- 
tionary as it restricts individual effort. Acquisitiveness is the mark of an 
expanding society where there can be the exploitation of nature instead of 
exploitation of man (see Earthbound China, Chapter vii). 

While south-west China as revealed in Earthbound China is clearly more 
backward in economic and social development, it is, because of its greater 
self-sufficiency, more stable than the other regions, which are nearer the 
littoral and the big industrial centres where they are more subject to the 
fluctuations of world economics. For example, Kaihsientung, the village of 
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rs Peasant Life in China was, at the time of writing in 1939, undergoing stress 
W due to depression of the silk industry on which so many of the villagers 
id) relied in addition to their agriculture. 
ry Both of Fei Hsiao-tung’s books contain agricultural calendars, which 
mn are most helpful to an understanding of the subject. In all books the use 
of photographs is rather disappointing. There is a number of photographs 
1e at the beginning of Ting Hsien but no use is made of them in the text and the 
ne} reader is left to make his own references. A Chinese Village is devoid of 
id | illustration except for a few sketches of agricultural implements. The 
h- photographs in Peasant Life in China are probably explained by wartime 
10 austerity. Maps throughout are woefully inadequate. It is clear that the 
st. sociologist has still much to learn of the art of graphic representation. 
d. Much of the information given by these studies is now historical. 
“d For example, village government, land-ownership, and land-tenure, the 
nt position of women vis-a-vis property have all undergone much change with 
the coming of the People’s Government. It is to be hoped that sociological 
st studies of the calibre we have been examining will soon be available so that 
r. the extent and nature of the change may be measured. | 
T. R. TREGEAR | 
“ University of Hong Kong | 
. The Sanskrit Language. By 'T. Burrow. (London: Faber and Faber, “The 
" Great Languages’ Series, 1955. Pp. 426. {£2 15s.) 
n ‘THE aim of the Faber ‘Great Languages’ Series is, according to the pub- 
it lishers, ‘to provide a comprehensive account of the history, structure, and 
1e characteristic achievement of each of the languages selected’, and this the 
tO series has so far most faithfully accomplished. But it is high time that the 
publishers deleted the last two sentences of the paragraph which has 
no? appeared on the dust-cover of every volume since the beginning of the 
ig | series: “The volumes do not presuppose any profound knowledge on the 
it part of the reader. . . . They should be of particular value in the higher 
aan forms of Public Schools, to Honours Students at the Universities, and to 
ns intelligent amateurs’. I do not know whether to call this an over-modest 
of fj or an over-bold claim; but the fact is that the Faber ‘Great Languages’ 
| Series has gone from strength to strength, publishing works far beyond the 
re scope of Public Schools or the capacity of intelligent amateurs, and this 
| volume by Professor Burrow, for which we have been kept waiting almost 
e six years now—it was announced as ‘Sanskrit and the Languages of India’! 


' For the Indo-Aryan ‘languages of India’ Professor Burrow no doubt felt that he would 
yf have little to add to Jules Bloch, L’indo-arven du Véda aux temps modernes, Paris, 1934. 
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in preparation in 1949—is as solid a piece of philological scholarship as 
any of the others. 

This is an important book in many respects. Written by one of the 
foremost authorities in the field, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford, it makes good a deficiency which has been more and 
more keenly felt, for Sanskrit has been neglected to such an extent in the 
past half century that this work of Professor Burrow is the first in any way 
to replace the work of Wackernagel, published nearly sixty years ago,” and, 
while there have been many excellent grammars of Sanskrit, the problem 
of its relationship to the other Indo-European languages has not been fully 
treated for forty years and there is no book in English which presents a 
systematic account of the relationship of Sanskrit to the other Indo-European 
languages. ‘This is the more serious since the position on which virtually all 
philologists were agreed at the time Brugmann published his Grundriss* is 
no longer tenable after the discovery of Hittite and Tokharian. 

However, it is still very easy to overrate the importance of Sanskrit to 
the comparative philologist. Even the importance of the study of Sanskrit 
in the history of Indo-European studies can be exaggerated—and I think 
that Professor Burrow exaggerates it. He writes (Preface, p. v,) ‘Sanskrit is 
of unique importance for the study of Indo-European’, and (pp. 6—7, passim): 


The discovery of the historical relationship of the members of the Indo-European family 
was a direct result of the discovery of the Sanskrit language and literature towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. . . .The whole science of linguistics has come into 
existence as a result of the stimulus provided by the discovery of Sanskrit. 


There is a legend about the place of Sanskrit in the history of 
linguistics which, like most legends, will not bear close examination. The 
truth of the matter is that linguistics might well have progressed more 
swiftly and surely in ignorance of Sanskrit, for its antiquity and hence the 
supposition that it was primitive 7m every respect was a snare and a delusion 
for many decades.* 


2 J. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, Gottingen, 1896. Still incomplete, the publication 
of Volume III, Géttingen, 1954, with the assistance of A. Debrunner, has brought this 
monumental project one stage nearer to being the fullest descriptive account of Sanskrit ever 
written. 

3K. Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
Strassburg, 3 vols., 1886— 1900, 2nd ed. 1897 — 1916. In the book under review Brugmann appears 
as ‘Bragmann’ on p. v, as ‘H. Brugmann’ in the Select Bibliography, p. 389, the title as 
Grundriss der vergleichende Grammatik, and Burrow does not mention the most useful French 
translation by Bloch, Cuny, and Ernout, Abrégé de grammaire comparée des langues indo- 
européennes, Paris, 1905, of the abridged version, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen, Strassburg, 1902—4. In general one might wish that Professor Burrow 
had been more thorough and more exact in his bibliography. 


4 Professor Burrow himself points out that the nineteenth-century theory of a Central 
Asian home for primitive Indo-European was ‘mainly due to the exaggerated importance 
attached to Sanskrit’. 
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AS Sanskrit was discovered—if I may use the phrase to mean ‘more 
Europeans began to take an active interest in Sanskrit’—as one of the 
1c =} consequences of Anglo-French commercial and military rivalry in India 
e during the eighteenth century. Indeed the East India Company’s School 
id of Oriental Studies at Fort William, founded by Sir Warren Hastings, was 
€ the first institution to organize the study of Sanskrit. But long before Sir 
LV William ‘Asiatic’ Jones, in his celebrated address to the Royal Asiatic 
d, Society in Bengal in 1786, achieved, with a happy turn of phrase and a 
m quotable paragraph (duly quoted, p. 6, by Burrow, who indeed mentions 
ly no-one else), a totally disproportionate reputation as a figure in the history 
a of comparative philology, a good deal of work had been done on Sanskrit. 
in After the labours of Roberto de Nobili, Roger, Roth, Hanxleden, and 
ill Schultze, from the sixteenth century on, Sanskrit was not unknown in 
is Europe, while its relationship with the European languages had been pointed 
out by the Italian Sassetti, who had spent many years in Goa, in the six- 
to teenth century,® and in 1767 the French Jesuit Ccoeurdoux sent a memor- 
it andum to the French Jnstitut, pointing out correspondences between Latin, 
1k Greek, and Sanskrit, and even comparing the present indicative and 
is subjunctive of the verb to be in Latin and Sanskrit. 
}: In the sixteenth century Camées wrote that Portuguese was merely 
ly corrupt Latin.6 The fact that languages are related and that progressive 


changes lead to totally different languages was something too obvious to be 
missed by the keen, and language-conscious, minds of the Renaissance. 
of Such a work as Ducange’s Glossarium Mediae atque Infimae Latinitatis 
could not exist without its being clear that the Romance languages had 


1e 
i all a common origin in Latin.’ 
= The idea of the classification and relationship of languages was nothing 
“ knew: it was set out in the sixteenth century by Buchmann,® Gesner,’ and 
Scaliger,!° to name only three. At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Ludolf had insisted that linguistic relationships be determined on the basis 
on 
ee 5 It must be admitted that his Lettere were not published until the nineteenth century, 
Florence, 1855. 
n, ® Camoes, Os Lusiadas, 1, xxx1ii. ‘The idea was a commonplace at the time. 
rs * The point is well taken by that extraordinary polymath Norbert Wiener, The Human 
as Use of Human Beings: Cybernetics and Society, London, 1950, Chapter V, “The History of 
ch Language’. 
4 8 'T. Buchmann (/at. Bibliander), De ratione communi omnium linguarum et literarum com- 
i mentarius, Zurich, 1548. 
°C. Gesner, Mithridates: De differentiis linguarum tum veterum tum quae hodte apud 
al diversas nationes in toto orbe terrarum in usu sunt observationes, Zurich, 1555. 
ce J. J. Scaliger, Diatriba de Europaeorum linguis, written 1599, printed in Opuscula varia 


antehac non edita, Paris, 1610. 
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of morphology and not of vocabulary; Leibniz! had postulated a proto- 
speech from which all languages were derived, and had correctly grouped 
a large number of languages into the Indo-European and Altaic groups; 
and before the eighteenth century was done sound linguistic techniques had 
been employed by Saijnovics and Gyarmathi to demonstrate the relation- 
ship of Hungarian to Lapp and Finnish." 

In other words, the bases of modern linguistics were laid down long 
before the discovery of Sanskrit, and the first important work devoted to 
Sanskrit in Europe, that of Friedrich von Schlegel, was concerned less with 
the linguistic implications of Sanskrit than with the literature for which 
it was a vehicle, for Schlegel envisaged a new Renaissance in Europe 
sprung from the impact of ‘the wisdom of the East’.14 

Of the three great names in the period which saw the greatest advances 
in linguistic knowledge and techniques, Rask approached Indo-European 
by way of Icelandic, Grimm by way of the Teutonic languages, and only 
Bopp by way of Sanskrit. Rask, the earliest in the field,!® is, indeed, much 
the soundest of the three. Jacob Grimm" is given to specious generaliza- 
tions, has a romantic inclination to see trios, triplets, trilogies, and trinities 
everywhere, and from Rask’s acute and accurate observations worked out 
the inaccurate formula still known as ‘Grimm’s Law’. Bopp had learned 
his Sanskrit in Paris, and his comparatjve grammars!’ might have been 
even more useful than they were if, under the influence of philosophical 
grammar, he had not believed that there was only one true verb, the verb 
‘to be’, and had not insisted on attempting to show that Sanskrit as and 
bhu were integral parts of all verb forms. Under the influence of Sanskrit 
and Grimm’s Gothic, Bopp believed too that there were only the three 


't Nlodern linguists make considerable use of lexical data, but their aims are different from 
those of earlier philologists. Lexical items are casily borrowed, and so with the modern 
development of linguistic geography, Indo-European specialists have come to rely on word- 
borrowings to determine the original dialect geography of Indo-European—which languages, 
in fact, were originally contiguous. Nevertheless Ludolf’s principle is still sound. 

2G. W. von Leibniz, Brevis designatio meditationum de originibus gentium ductis potissimum 
ex indicits linguarum, Berlin, 1710. 


3 PD. Saijnovics S.J., Demonstratio idioma Ungarorum et Lapponum idem esse, Copenhagen, 
1770; S. Gyarmathi, Affinitas linguae Hungaricae cum linguis Fennicae originis grammatice 
demonstrata, Gottingen, 1799. 


'!F, von Schlegel, Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der Inder, Heidelberg, 1808. 


' Rasmus Rask, Undersogelse om det gamle nordiske eller islandske sprog oprindelse, written 
1814, published Copenhagen, 1818. 


16 Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, Berlin, 1819, recast 1822. 
7 Franz Bopp, Uber das Conjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache in Vergleichung mit jenem 
der griechischen, lateinischen, persischen und germanischen Sprache, Frankfort, 1816, and 


Vergleichende Grammatik des Sanskrit, Zend, Armenischen, Griechischen, Lateinischen, Lituan- 
ischen, Altslawischen, Gotischen und Deutschen, 3 vols., Berlin, 1833 —52. 
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primary vowels, A, J, and U, in primitive Indo-European, a notion which 
was not completely exploded until the Sanskrit fetish itself was discredited. 
. Evolutionism in the study of language antedates Darwinism by some 
1 time. But the notion was essentially one of the ‘decay’ rather than the 
. ‘progress’ of language: flexion, because of the high literary prestige of Latin 
and Greek was taken to be the criterion of the perfection of a language, 
and so Sir William Jones could describe Sanskrit as being ‘of wonderful 
structure, more perfect than the Greek’. The same idea is found throughout 
the work of Grimm, Bopp, Wilhelm von Humboldt, and even Rask. But 
at the same time there was an ever-growing interest in languages devoid 
of literature—interest in languages for their own sake—and attempts were 
made to connect linguistics with the natural sciences which were making 
; great forward strides at this time. Rask affirmed that ‘language is a natural 
1 object and its study resembles natural history’,!* while Bopp thought that 
y languages were to be considered as ‘natural organic bodies’.!® Ideas of the 
1 evolutionary progress of language were soon to combat the prestige of Latin, 
, Greek, and Sanskrit. 

From the beginning the attention given to Sanskrit had provoked 
resentment among the classical philologists, but the Sanskritists were able 
to look down on the classical scholars for some time. As late as 1868 Max 
Miiller?° could assert without fear of contradiction that ‘Sanskrit forms the 
only sound foundation of Comparative Philology . . . a comparative 
philologist without a knowledge of Sanskrit is like an astronomer without 
a knowledge of mathematics’. But a few years later Ellis retorted, ‘Almost 
in our own day came the discovery of Sanskrit, and philology proper began 
—but, alas! at the wrong end . . . as much as it would have been to com- 
mence zoology with palaeontology’.! 

A In 1868 August Schleicher had been able, with sublime confidence, 
to construct a fable in primitive Indo-European,” and in 1869 Benfey was 
) quite confident that the main lines of the vocabulary and grammar of 
; Primitive Aryan had been settled once and for all. But the discovery of 
the so-called ‘palatal law’? round about 1880, which showed that the 


€ '’ Rask, Samlede Afhandlinger, 11, Copenhagen, 1834, p. 502. 

'® Franz Bopp, review of Grimm in 1827, reprinted in Vocalismus, 1836. 
*° Quoted in Jespersen, Language, London, 1922. 

n *! Transactions of the Philological Society, XX1, 1873—4. 


*2 August Schleicher, ‘Ein Fabel in indogermanische Ursprache’, Beitraége sur Vergleichende 
Sprachforschung, V (1868), p. 206. 


t 8 Vilhelm Thomsen is usually credited with this discovery, though the same idea seems 
1 to have occurred to a number of philologists, Johannes Schmidt, Esaias Tegnér, Collitz, de 
: Saussure, and Karl Verner, about the same time. Thomsen announced his discovery in 
1877, but had lectured on it earlier, in 1875. 


Ly 
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Sanskrit palatals could be accounted for only by postulating a primitive 
vowel system similar to that of Greek. Thus the A-J-U notion, which had 
been an article of faith since the time of Grimm, was exploded—while the 
theory of apophony, derived from the Sanskrit grammarians, was shown to 
be false. Georg Curtius, the great Sanskrit scholar, wrote with sad dis- 
illusionment in 1875, the last year of his life: 


Sanskrit, once the oracle of the rising science, and trusted blindly, is now put on 
one side; instead of the traditional ex oriente lux the saying is now in oriente tenebrae.™* 


Thus it was that Sanskrit came to lose its key position in linguistics, 
and to occupy a position much like that of Latin or Greek—though less 
secure than either of these—as a language for the philologer more interested 
in interpreting correctly Sanskrit texts, more interested in Sanskrit literature, 
than in the language per se. The wheel had come full circle, back to 
Schlegel. 

The Neo-grammarians, ‘Junggrammatiker’, of the Leipzig and Berlin 
and Géttingen schools®® came to regard all speculations on the origin of 
language as utterly futile and ceased to care about what ‘Proto-Indo- 
European’ might have been; but, while those who write on the origin of 
language are still looked at somewhat askance in linguistic circles, Indo- 
European studies have, in the twentieth century, seen a period of intense 
activity and renewed speculation, due largely to the discovery of Hittite 
and Tokharian. 

The Tokharian** manuscripts found this century in Chinese Turkestan 
are of no great age—they consist of medical and Buddhist works and may 
be dated between the seventh and tenth centuries a.p.—but they preserve 
in a remarkable way some highly archaic features.”’ 

Hittite, on the other hand, has not only extremely archaic features, but 
its very date, between the nineteenth and the thirteenth centuries B.c., has 


*4 Georg Curtius, Zur Kritik der neuesten Sprachforschung, Leipzig, 1885, translated and 
quoted by Otto Jespersen, Language: Its Nature, Development, and Origin, London, 1922, 
Book I, ‘History of Linguistic Science’. 

*5 Strictly only the Leipzig school of linguists was labelled ‘neo-grammarian’, but despite 
the polemics of the rival schools there is a tone and attitude in both so fundamentally different 
from anything that had gone before that both may conveniently be thought of as one, since 
the division was one of personalities rather than principles. 


°6 “Tokharian’ is a convenient name for two closely related languages usually labelled 
Tokharian A and Tokharian B. The former, used in the MSS found near Karashahr (Agni 
in Sanskrit), in the east of Chinese Turkestan, is known also as Agnean, Turfanian, and 
Karasharian; the latter, known from MSS found in Kucha (Kuci), north of the Taklamakan 
Desert, is also called Kuchean. 


27 A purely descriptive account of Tokharian A has been made by Sieg, Siegling, and 
Schultz, Tocharische Grammatik, Gottingen, 1931, while the morphology of Tokharian B 
has been discussed by Lévi and Meillet, Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 
XVII—XIX, 1912—16. There is still much work to be done. 
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' immeasurably increased the age of Indo-European records. Preliminary 
excavations in 1893, followed by more intense work from 1905—7, brought 
to light at Boghaz-kéi, about a hundred miles east of Ankara, a mass of 
cuneiform texts in a hitherto unknown language which B. Hrozny, in 1915, 
was the first to show was Indo-European. Some investigators, notably 
Sturtevant, have, however, regarded Hittite as a sister language to Indo- 
European, and have attempted to establish an Indo-Hittite group of 
languages. But, if the original tongue of the Indo-European speakers is 
no nearer materialization, it is becoming less necessary to suppose that a 
; rigidly unified Indo-European ever existed, and the discovery of the Hittite 
h—probably [x] or [f]—fully justifying the so-called ‘laryngeal theory’, and 
with reinforcing evidence from Greek and Armenian, has led to a revision 
of the Indo-European phonological scheme which has, almost incidentally, 
solved problems which seemed to defy explanation. 

It is, at any rate, now abundantly clear that the preferential treatment 


f accorded to Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit in nineteenth-century linguistics 
} gave an impression of a language system much more coherent than any that 
f ever existed, and a very false picture of the pre-history of Indo-European. 


: Nevertheless, though one might wish to dispute this once-more- 
repeated traditional assertion that modern linguistics began with the ‘dis- 
covery’ of Sanskrit, it is still true that the study of no Indo-European 
language can be irrelevant to the study of Indo-European, or to the study 


. of language, and Professor Burrow may well be excused the over-enthusiastic 
. indiscretion of the specialist. 
. The first chapter, ‘Sanskrit and Indo-European’, opens with a brief 
descriptive outline of the subject, and then gets to grips with the problem 
¢ by first passing in review the major branches of the Indo-European group, 
— missing none of the languages which have come to light this century in 
Asia Minor along with Hittite. Professor Burrow goes on to examine the 
d implications of the discovery of Tokharian and Hittite for theories con- 
P cerning the original homeland, original unity, and later migrations of the 
a Indo-European peoples, and explains lucidly the modern theories of a 
t continuum of related dialects in the primitive Indo-European period. He 
e goes on to set out the modern view of the centum/satam division, and the 
P grouping of the Indo-European languages into central and _ peripheral 
r dialects, drawing attention to and explaining the similarities of Greek and 
d Sanskrit. In §4 he deals at length with the relationship of Indo-Iranian 
P and Balto-Slavonic, and in §5 with the contacts of Indo-Iranian with 
d Finno-Ugrian and the conclusions to be drawn from the study of vocabulary- 
B borrowing between the two. § 6 deals with Aryans in the Near East, examines 


the evidence of names from the Mitanni kingdom, speaks of horses and 
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Hittites, and puts forward the notion that we must postulate a third and 
independent member of the Indo-Iranian group to account for all this. 
§ 7 is a summary review of the emergence of Indo-Iranian, its division into 
Iranian and Indo-Aryan, the migration of the Indo-Aryans and the invasion 
of India, the divisions of Indo-Aryan: Old Indo-Aryan, Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit; Middle Indo-Aryan, or Prakrit, including Pali, literary Prakrit, 
and Apabhraméga; and Modern Indo-Aryan, the modern languages of India 
—Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi, and the rest. ‘The Kafiri languages are 
discussed as a half-way house between the Iranian and Indo-Aryan families. 

In short this chapter is an admirably concise and thoroughly up-to-date 
summary of the present state of our knowledge of Indo-European and the 
place of Sanskrit in relation to the other Indo-European languages, the more 
praiseworthy since Indo-European studies are at the moment in a state of 
flux. It is also a unique synthesis of a great deal of information about 
Sanskrit and Indo-Iranian in general which was hitherto available only 
scattered through many specialist journals. 

The second chapter, ‘Outlines of the History of Sanskrit’, is an equally 
lucid and able review of the development of Sanskrit from the language 
of the Rgveda. Professor Burrow examines it first in social and literary 
terms—the preservation of sacred texts, the language of the educated 
classes—and then proceeds to analyse in detail the differences between 
Vedic and Classical Sanskrit in the traditional compartments of morphology, 
phonology, syntax, and vocabulary. He goes on, § 2, to examine the non- 
Sanskritic dialects of Old Indo-Aryan—a field until recently little explored, 
but one which cannot be neglected if we are to explain material in Middle 
Indo-Aryan dialects inexplicable from Sanskrit. In §3 Professor Burrow 
deals with the grammarians, Panini, Katyayana, Patafjali, Sarvavaram, 
Hemacandra, and the rest, with phonetics, grammar, and lexicography, and 
with the unique importance of the grammarians in the history of Sanskrit. 
§4 discusses epic Sanskrit, the language of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, of a more popular nature than the language of the Brahmans. 
§5 passes on to the Sanskrit of the classical literature, of much later date 
than that at which the language was fixed—and Burrow examines in detail 
the changes which have taken place in the interval, notably the loss of the 
old system of accentuation, and some innovations in syntax and vocabulary. 
The rise of Prakrit—the spoken language which existed alongside Sanskrit 
—and its eventual ousting by the older tongue for ideological reasons—the 
reaction of Brahmanism against Buddhism and Jainism—and practical 
reasons, in that Sanskrit was the only practical common tongue for the 
cultural unity of India, is the fascinating subject of § 6. §7 passes on to 
the complex subject of the Sanskritization of Buddhist literature, and deals 
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also, much more briefly, with the Sanskrit of the Jains. §8 is concerned 
with the expansion of Sanskrit into southern India, into the homelands of 
Tamil, Telugu, and Kanarese, and the diffusion of Sanskrit and of Sanskrit 
words into Ceylon, South-east Asia, and Java. A final section, §9, deals 
with the origin of the Indian alphabets, the scripts in use before the 
Devanagari became standard with the introduction of printing, and with 
materials and methods of writing. 

Chapters 111 to vil deal respectively with phonology, the formation of 
nouns, the declension of nouns, numerals, pronouns, indeclinables, and the 
verb. Here is a mass of invaluable material, beautifully organized on the 
same pattern as the first chapter: Burrow deals first with Indo-European, 
then with changes and features common to Iranian and Indo-Aryan, and 
finally with changes peculiar to Indo-Aryan. It is a superb piece of com- 
parative philology, with parallels and illustrations from Greek, Latin, 
Germanic, Balto-Slavonic, Celtic, Armenian, Hittite, and so on. 

The final chapter, ‘Non-Aryan Influence on Sanskrit’, deals with an 
aspect of the study of Sanskrit until recently neglected, but which has 
recently made great progress, namely the very important separation of the 
non-Indo-European elements from the vocabulary of Sanskrit by tracking 
loan-words down to their source in the Dravidian and the Munda or Kolarian 
languages of India, though Professor Burrow mentions also each one of 
the contiguous languages which may be responsible for unidentified loans. 
There are long lists of illustrations, and a fascinating discussion of the dates 
of borrowings. 

The only disappointing feature of this work is the way it has been 
prepared for the press. ‘There are innumerable misprints, a great many of 
which, like ‘Phyrgian’ for ‘Phrygian’, suggest a typist’s rather than a 
printer’s error; there is no index of topics but only an index verborum, a 
very serious omission in a book of this kind; and the system of abbrevia- 
tions is hopelessly inconsistent—many seem to be Professor Burrow’s 
private shorthand used for his own convenience. Everything about the 
production of the book suggests that the publishers were pressing the author 
for a long-promised MS, and that it was placed in the publishers’ hands 
when another month would have seen a completely satisfactory piece of work. 

For the rest one could wish that Professor Burrow had not determined 
systematically to omit all bibliographical references, and all discussion of 
conflicting theories, though there are of course cogent reasons for so doing 
in a book of this kind. At all events this is an exciting and a satisfying 
book—a most worthy addition to the ‘Great Languages’ Series. 


KeirH WHINNOM 
University of Hong Kong 
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Francis Younghusband—Explorer and Mystic. By GEORGE SEAVER. (London: 
John Murray, 1952. Pp. xi + 391. 13 illustrations and 4 sketch 
maps. 25s.) 


A persistent memory of my boyhood is of the pictures in the I//ustrated 
London News of Sir Francis (then Colonel) Younghusband’s Mission to 
Tibet. But I was unable at the time to appreciate the real nature of his 
achievement; and though I constantly came across references to him, he 
remained to me a hazy figure. When, twenty years later, my studies in 
Central Asia began, it was with the works of Sven Hedin and Sir Aurel 
Stein, when Younghusband’s journey from Peking to India already belonged 
to another age. 

The life of Sir Francis Younghusband by George Seaver is, as the 
author says ‘edited autobiography rather than biography; a self-portrait 
rather than a critical study’ (p. vii), for it incorporates long passages from 
Younghusband’s published works and unpublished writings, in which not 
only are the stirring events in which he took part graphically described, 
but his own impressions, deliberations, decisions, and reflections are gener- 
ously revealed. The result is a living picture of a very remarkable man—a 
man of action and a man of thought, whose double achievement is admirably 
indicated by the author in the sub-title: Explorer and Mystic. 

When I first looked on the rugged but gentle features of the portrait 
in the frontispiece, I said to myself: ‘an Anglo-Saxon born in the modern 
world’. It was with no little interest therefore that I read the opening 
words of the book (p. 1): 

Sir Francis came of an old family and the tradition of the fighting services was in his 

blood. The Younghusbands were of a Northumbrian stock of Saxon origin, and were 

frecholders of the lands of Budle in the parish of Bamburgh, off Holy Island, from 
pre-Norman times till the beginning of the 19th century. 

Sir Francis was born however in India, in the foothills of the Himalayas, 
in 1863. After his education in England, he returned to India at the age 
of nineteen as a subaltern in the King’s Dragoon Guards. His uncle Robert 
Shaw together with Hayward had been the first Englishmen to reach Yarkand 
in Chinese Turkestan (1869). Younghusband, whose mind was thus early 
turned to exploration, seized an opportunity to make a journey first to 
Manchuria, then across Central Asia at the age of twenty-four, from Peking 
to India, through unmapped country, with no companion but a Chinese 
cook and such camel-men or carriers as he could procure on the way (1887). 
The story is simply and unostentatiously told in his book The Heart of a 
Continent. 


1 John Murray, 1896, 
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The last part of the journey, which involved the crossing of the 
glaciated and unexplored Mustagh Pass, and led him into the most sublime 
mountain country, determined his career: during succeeding years he was 
sent by the Government of India on several missions to explore the passes 
of the mountain border-land of northwest India, and given administrative 
positions among the border tribes, in which not only was his exploring 
instinct satisfied, but his mystic sense of the grandeur of Nature and his 
appreciation of the sterling qualities of the hill-people were developed. He 
was an imperialist of the highest kind: with a profound belief in the rule 
of law he combined respect for freedom and the spiritual heritage of all 
peoples. ‘These ideals he carried out in his administrative work; but 
already a deeper purpose was forming in his mind: to devote himself ‘to 
the cause of a really living religion’.? 

During a brief home-leave in 1895—6 he took the opportunity to visit 
South Africa where he witnessed the failure of the Jameson Raid, a 
remarkable account of which he wrote in his South Africa of To-day (1896). 
He returned to north India, where he held various administrative appoint- 
ments, until he was chosen by Lord Curzon in 1904 to lead the Mission 
to Tibet for which he is chiefly known, and of which he has left a graphic 
and illuminating account in his India and Tibet.’ 

In that book he describes in a masterly way the relations existing 
between British India and Tibet from the time of Warren Hastings to his 
own; the circumstances that led to the Mission of 1904; the divergent 
policies of the Government of India and the Imperial Government; his 
diplomatic struggles lasting for more than a year with the Lamas, the ruling 
caste of Tibet; the reasons that led him to his day-to-day decisions; the 
course of the expedition until Lhasa was reached; and finally the signing 
of the treaty in the Potala a few days before the date when the passes would 
be closed. 

As is well known, although he was warmly commended by the Viceroy 
of India, by Lord Curzon, and by King Edward VII, and though knight- 
hood was bestowed upon him, Younghusband was censured by the British 
Government of the time on the charge of exceeding his orders in the terms 
made with the Tibetans. He was however vindicated by a later Government 
(1917), and honoured with a higher order of knighthood. 

Although the political results of his Mission were speedily undone by 
the British Government in its anxiety to avoid any appearance of prolonged 
occupation of ‘Tibetan territory, or of interference in Tibetan affairs, 


* Francis Younghusband, p. 165. 
* London: John Murray, 1910. 
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Younghusband’s Mission marks an epoch in Tibet’s relations with the West. 
In 1910 the Dalai Lama, fleeing from a Chinese invasion of Tibet, took 
refuge in India (1910—12), and sought to put Tibet under the protection 
of Great Britain, as was the case with Nepal and Bhutan. This was in 
itself a tribute to the impression made upon the Tibetans by the moderation 
and voluntary withdrawal of the Younghusband Mission. The request 
however was refused by Britain. It was at this time that the intimate 
friendship of over twenty years commenced between the Dalai Lama and 
Sir Charles Bell, issuing, after repeated invitations by the Tibetan Govern- 
ment, and as many refusals by the British Government, in the visit of Sir 
Charles Bell to Lhasa in 1920, and his residence there of eleven months 
as the guest of the Dalai Lama. This was the first time that a representative 
ot the West had entered Lhasa at the invitation of the Tibetans, and was 
in fact the type of direct contact that it had been the aim of the Young- 
husband Mission to establish.* 

Passing over the problematic journey through Tibet of Odoric of 
Pordenone in 1328, modern exploration of Tibet may be said to commence 
with the invasion of Western ‘Tibet by Mirza Haidar, Mogul cousin of the 
Turko-Mogul Emperor Baber, in a.p. 1531, of which an account is left 
by Mirza Haidar himself in the Tartkh-i-Rashidi.® 

Jesuit and Capuchin missionaries—Austrian, Belgian, and Italian—had 
travelled in Tibet and resided in Lhasa in the seventeenth century, leaving 
descriptions of the country. 

British relations with Tibet had commenced in the time of Warren 
Hastings with the remarkable mission of George Bogle in 1774 to the Tashi 
Lama at Shigatse, followed by that of Samuel Turner in 1782. The 
eccentric ‘Thomas Manning, by means of his medicines and enthusiasm for 
Eastern languages, had reached Lhasa—the only Englishman, with the 
possible exception of Moorcroft, to do so before the mission of Younghusband 
—and had been received by the Dalai Lama in 1811. Between 1820 and 
1843 B. H. Hodgson wrote his eighteen papers on the language, literature, 
and religion of Nepal and Tibet.® 

~ The French Lazarists, Huc and Gabet, had made their famous journey 
from Peking to Lhasa in 1844—6. Moorcroft had explored western Tibet; 
and Sir R. and H. Strachey, the sources of the Brahmaputra and Sutlej 
(1846). Between 1865 and 1884 native surveyors in the employ of the 


_ 4A fascinating account of his reception in the Tibetan capital is given by Sir Charles Bell 
in his Portrait of the Dalai Lama, London: Collins, 1946, chapters 31—33. 


* Translated by Ney Elias and Denison Ross, London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 
1875. See also T. Holdich, Tibet the Mysterious, Alston Rivers, c. 1906, pp. 60ff. 


® Collected and published by Trubner, 1874. 
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Survey of India had surveyed south-eastern Tibet and visited and described 
Lhasa, of which one had made a rough map (1879—1882). British, French, 
and Russian explorers and the American Rockhill had penetrated Tibet 
from the north, and left important accounts of their journeys, but had not 
succeeded in reaching Lhasa. A useful summary of these explorations is 
given by T. Holdich in his Tibet the Mysterious.’ 

The Mission of Younghusband included among the officers experts in 
the Tibetan language, surveyors, and scientists. The Brahmaputra was 
surveyed to its source, and the Sutlej from its source to British India, by 
a party under Captain Rawling, returning to India by Gartok and Simla. 
The results were described in two important publications by Captain 
Rawling® and Captain Ryder respectively.® 

Colonel Waddell, who had already written on Tibetan Buddhism? 
added his account of Lhasa and of the expedition." 

A classic that resulted from the Mission, besides Younghusband’s own 
book, India and Tibet,’* was Landon’s Lhasa.'* 

In the meantime Sven Hedin was making his explorations through 
western and northern Tibet; he crossed the country from north to south, 
revealed the great Trans-Himalayan Range, and described the Manasarowar 
Lake; but he was unable to reach Lhasa. The accounts of his journeys 
were published in his two massive works Central Asia and Tibet; towards 
the Holy City of Lhasa,'* and Trans-Himalaya.” 

An extensive literature on Tibet followed, in particular the authoritative 
works of Sir Charles Bell, the result of twenty-one years in Tibet and on 
the Tibetan border, including a residence of eleven months in Lhasa.1® 


? Alston Rivers, c. 1906. 


® C. G. Rawling, The Great Plateau, being an account of Exploration in Central Tibet, 1903, 
and of the Gartok Expedition, 1904—5, London: Edward Arnold, 1905. 


°C. H. D. Ryder, ‘Exploration and Survey with the Tibet Frontier Commission, from 
Gyantse to Simla, via Gartok’, Geographical fournal, XXVIII, 1905. 


© L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism, London: W. H. Allen, 1895. 


" L. A. Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, with a Record of the Expedition of 1903—4, London: 
John Murray, 1905. 


** London: John Murray, 1910. 


‘SP. Landon, Lhasa: An Account of the Country and People of Central Tibet, and the Pro- 
gress of the Mission sent there by the English Government in the year 1903—4, London: Hurst 
and Blackett, 1905, 2 vols. 


"! Two vols., London: Hurst and Blackett, 1903. 
'° Two vols., London: Macmillan, 1909. 


‘6 Tibet: Past and Present, Oxford University Press, 1924. 
The People of Tibet, Oxford: Clarenden Press, 1928. 
The Religion of Tibet, Oxford University Press, 1931. 
Portrait of the Dalai Lama, London: Collins, 1946. 
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These laid the foundation for the more specialized studies of the 
present day. 

Younghusband’s last appointment in India was to the Residency of 
Kashmir (1906—1910), of which he wrote a delightful account in his book 
Kashmir, beautifully illustrated with seventy water-colour paintings by 
Major Edward Molyneux (1908). 

In 1910 Younghusband retired from Government service at a time 
when he might have proceeded to the highest administrative posts, in order 
to devote himself to the deepest interest of his life: the spiritual unity of 
mankind. 

The remainder of his life was spent in England, where as President or 
Chairman of numerous societies, and as author of a large number of books 
and articles, he exerted a wide influence for the deeper understanding of 
Asia and her peoples. 

At the end of the First World War in his book Dawn in India (1919) 
he advocated gradual reform of the Constitution in India with the promise 
of eventually leaving to India herself the choice of remaining within the 
Empire. In the years between the Wars he urged that Britain take the 
initiative in handing over the reins of government to India. At the outbreak 
of the Second World War he pressed for the immediate announcement that 
with the end of the war India should be allowed to decide for herself whether 
she would remain in the Empire or not. 

The list of Societies of which he was a member, and in many cases 
President or Chairman, is itself impressive: President of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, 1920; Chairman of the Royal India and Pakistan Society 
(formerly India Society); member of the Aristotelean Society; President of 
the Institute of Sociology; Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature; 
Chairman of the Society for the Study of Religions; Vice-Chairman of the 
Religion and Ethics Branch of the League of Nations Union; President of 
the Society of the Men of the Trees, 1934; Chairman of the Religious 
Drama Society, 1930; a Founder of the Royal Central Asian Society and 
Honorary Vice-President from 1934; and Founder and President of the 
World Congress of Faiths, 1936. 

It was during his Presidency of the Royal Geographical Society that 
Sir Francis Younghusband initiated the Mount Everest Expeditions of which 
he became the ‘Father’. He did not live to see the final achievement, which 
took place the year after his biography was published. 

The story of the growth of the idea of climbing Everest is told by 
Younghusband himself in Everest: the Challenge!’ which in its turn draws 
from Ruttledge’s Everest (1933) and the works of other mountaineers. 


17 Thomas Nelson, 1936. See also Younghusband’s earlier book Epic of Everest, 1926. 
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Younghusband tells how in 1889, when he first looked upon the magni- 
ficent sight of Mount Godwin-Austen (K2, 28,275 feet) from the north, it 
was an accepted idea that man could not climb beyond some 22,000 feet. 
At that time, he says, the thought of attempting the summit of any of the 
Himalayan giants, let alone the summit of Everest, had not entered into the 
mind of man. For himself, the first time his thoughts rose above the ‘pass 
level’ was in 1891, when Martin Conway asked him to suggest some accessible 
peak of about 25,000 feet for him to climb." 

Others followed. Mummery attempted Nanga Parbat (26,620 feet), and 
lost his life. Longstaff climbed Triseul (23,406) in 1907. In 1909 the Duke 
of Albruzzi with a party of expert climbers and Alpine guides and porters, 
starting from Younghusband’s Residency in Kashmir, attempted K2 itself, 
the world’s second highest mountain. ‘The expedition failed to scale K2, 
but reached the height of 24,600 feet on another peak, which was the record 
height for many years. It is fitting that when Mount Godwin-Austen was 
climbed on July 31st last year (1954), it was by two Italian climbers. 

It was in the year 1893 during the Mission to Chitral that Lieutenant 
(afterwards Brigadier-General) the Hon. C. G. Bruce first suggested to 
Younghusband the idea of climbing Everest, an idea which, Younghusband 
says, he did not take seriously at the time.’® 

During his Vice-Royalty of India in the early years of this century 
Lord Curzon had suggested to the President of the Alpine Club an expedi- 
tion to Everest through Nepal, if the consent of the Nepalese Government 
could be procured. This however was not obtainable, and in any case the 
thought was not so much of climbing to the summit as of reconnoitring 
the approaches. 

It was not until after the First World War that the idea of climbing 
Everest took shape. It was at a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society 
in London in 1919 that the President of the Alpine Club, Captain Percy 
Farrar, during the discussion following a lecture upon a reconnaissance 
towards Everest made before the War, mooted the possibility of reaching 
the summit, and offered aid in men and money from the Alpine Club. 
Younghusband, who was present, vigorously supported the idea and when 
he became President of the Royal Geographical Society in the same year 
he formed the Mount Everest Committee from representatives of the 
Society and of the Alpine Club.” 

The consent of the Tibetan Government was obtained through the 
representations of Sir Charles Bell, who was then at Lhasa, and a series of 


p. 5. 
** Francis Younghusband, p. 155. 
20 Everest: the Challenge, p. 13. 
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five expeditions was sponsored by the Committee between the two world 
wars. 
The first of these (1921) under Colonel Howard Bury was sent to 
reconnoitre the mountain. Mallory ascended the Rongkuk Glacier on the 
north face of Everest and reached the North Col. This determined the 
line of approach for the following attempts. 

The second expedition (1922) under General Bruce included Mallory, 
Norton, Somerville, and Finch, and proceeded by the North Col. Finch’s 
party carried oxygen. Mallory and Norton without oxygen reached the 
height of 26,985 feet, which was 2,300 feet higher than men had ever climbed 
before, and, though the oxygenists reached a little higher, 27,235 feet, it 
proved that men could acclimatize themselves to the shortage of oxygen 
at great heights. This greatly strengthened Younghusband’s faith in man’s 
ability to enlarge his capacities by exercising them, which was a part of his 
philosophy of life.*4 

The third expedition (1924) was also organized under General Bruce 
with Colonel (afterwards Lieut-General) Norton second in command. 
Camp VI was pitched at 26,800 feet, higher than Nanga Parbat, from which 
Norton and Somerville, without oxygen, reached the height of about 28,100 
feet. They might have gone higher had their strength not been taxed 
earlier by rescuing the four marooned porters at Camp IV. 

It was from Camp VI that Mallory and Irvine set out next day for 
the final assault, and lost their lives at an unknown height. 

The fourth expedition (1933) under Hugh Ruttledge included Frank 
Smythe, the conqueror of Kamet (25,447 feet). Adopting the principle that 
men could gradually become acclimatized to the rarified atmosphere, it 
started earlier than usual so as to allow time for acclimatization, and took 
with it only a little oxygen for use as stimulant or restorative. But the 
monsoon broke a fortnight earlier than usual and terrific storms were 
encountered. Camp IV was established however at 27,400, from which 
relays of climbers, Wyn Harris and Wager, Smythe and Shipton, went 
forward successively, reaching about the same height as Norton and Somer- 
ville in 1924. Though frustrated by storm from reaching the summit, the 
expedition showed that man could reach the height of 28,000 feet ‘with 
what one might almost say comparative ease’. 

A fifth expedition (1936), again under Ruttledge, and again including 
Frank Smythe, Eric Shipton, and Wyn Harris, once more encountered an 
early monsoon, and did not succeed in reaching the North Col. 


21 Francis Younghusband, p. 308. 
22 Everest: the Challenge, p. 45—6. 
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Here Younghusband’s account of the attempt to climb Everest ends. 
It is in keeping with his personality that after describing the German 
expeditions to Kangchenjunga in 1929 and 1931, and to Nanga Parbat in 
1934, and British expeditions to Kamet and other peaks, the rest of the 
book should be devoted to the Himalayan peoples, and to reflections upon 
the mountains and their religious significance—the ‘Holy Himalaya’. 

The sequel which resulted in the conquest of Everest is told by Sir 
John Hunt.”8 

After the Second World War a new set of conditions emerged. Nepal 
was now opened to foreigners (1949) and Tibet closed. ‘The approach from 
the north through Tibet had ended in an apparently impassable barrier 
within one thousand feet of the summit; the possibilities of an ascent from 
the south through Nepal were still unknown. 

In 1950 an Anglo-American party made a preliminary reconnaissance 
of Everest from the south. 

In 1951 an expedition led by Eric Shipton examined carefully the 
southern approach and traced a feasible route to the top by the Kumbu 
Glacier and South Col. 

Two Swiss expeditions followed successively in the winter and spring 
of 1952, when Lambert and Tenzing reached a little over 28,000 feet on the 
south side as Norton and Somerville had done on the north. 

In the summer of the same year (1952) a training expedition led by 
Eric Shipton went out to prepare themselves for Everest, and climbed Cho 
Oyu (26,860 feet). ‘The next year the successful expedition was led by Sir 
John Hunt, and Hillary and Tenzing reached the summit by the South 
Col on May 11th, 1953. 

But the supreme interest of Sir Francis Younghusband’s life was 
spiritual and religious. Geographical exploration was for him a prelude to 
spiritual exploration, and the struggle with Nature was the symbol of man’s 
spiritual strife. 

It is impossible in a few paragraphs to do justice to Sir Francis Young- 
husband’s philosophic and religious ideas. An incomplete list of the titles 
of his books will suggest their nature: Within (the Problem of Pain), 1912; 
The Gleam, 1924; The Heart of Nature; The Light of Experience, 1927; 
Vital Religion; Modern Mystics; The Reign of God (a Drama), 1930; The 
Coming Country (a Pre-Vision); Life in the Stars, 1927; The Living 
Universe, 1933; A Venture of Faith, after 1935; The Inherent Impulse; 
The Sum of Things (notes written during his last illness). 


*8 The Ascent of Everest, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1953. 
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The following analysis is an attempt to indicate the chief elements of 
his religious life. 

From the days of his early explorations his writings show a deeply 
mystical sense of the grandeur and beauty of Nature—the starry nights in 
the desert of Mongolia, and the glaciated peaks of the Himalayas. Even 
in the strain and anxiety of the Mission to ‘Tibet his mind was sensitive to 
the scenery through which he passed—the luxuriant forests of Sikkim, the 
austere sweep of the bare plateau, and the sparkling beauty of the Turquoise 
Lake. 

But not only was he sensitive to Nature; he was sensitive also to the 
human life of each region—the virile hillmen on the Northwest Frontier; 
the friendly Tibetan peasants; and the kindly Regent; the booming drums 
and mystic architecture of the city of Lhasa. 

This sense of oneness with Nature and Man sounds like an undertone 
through all the exacting duties of administration and soldiering. His 
deepest interest was clearly with Nature and human life. He used every 
opportunity on home leaves to increase his knowledge of them. To this 
end he studied astronomy, physics, chemistry, geology, biology, botany, 
zoology, psychology, and anthropology; he read philosophy and religion; 
he came under the enlarging influences of Buddhist ethic and Hindu philo- 
sophy; and while remaining a devout Christian, deeply attached to the 
Church of England, in which he had been bred, he became an advocate of 
the essential unity of all religion, and of all life. 

For him the material and the spiritual, science, philosophy, and religion 
were one; the Universe was a living whole; the individual was an expression 
of the Universal. For him Love was the secret of life; the unity of the 
parts with the whole, and of the parts with one another. 

These ideas are expressed in all his writings but especially in the two 
books: Life in the Stars, and The Living Universe. 

The Indian religious leaders sensed this sympathy, and Younghusband 
was invited to speak at the Parliament of Religions held at Calcutta in 1937, 
and on other similar occasions. 

.The promotion of the spiritual unity of mankind became the passion 
of his later life, and took concrete form in the World Congress of Faiths, 
which he founded in 1936, to which he devoted his last years, and over 
which he presided until his death in 1942. Rarely has an individual sensed 
so clearly the oneness of reality, and while remaining entirely true to his 
own religious convictions and background been able to enter so fully into 
the religious life and experience of others. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 
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of The Ascent of Everest. By Sir JOHN Hunt. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1953. Pp. 299; Plates 48; Photographs in colour, 8. 25s.) 


Alone to Everest. By Eart DENMAN. (London: Collins, 1954. Pp. 255; 
Plates 7. 16s.) 


Our Everest Adventure: The Pictorial History from Kathmandu to the 
Summit. By Sir JoHN Hunt. (Leicester: Brockhampton Press Ltd., 
1954. Pp. 128 of photographs with some text. 12s 6d.) 


Forerunners to Everest. By RENE DitTert, GABRIEL CHEVALLEY, RAYMOND 
LAMBERT. English version by MaLcom Barnes. (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1954. Pp. 256; Plates 25. 15s.) 


‘THE reader who once embarks on Hunt’s Ascent of Everest will not wish 
to lay it down until he is carried with the party through the treacherous 
ice-fall, up over the exhausting Lhotse Face and South Summit, and beyond 
to the summit of the world. 

Hunt writes with big spirit about a big adventure, and one learns 
again from this book that it really does not matter much who gets to the 
top of anything first, or whether the top is attained, so long as there are 
enthusiastic, positive people who want to try. 

To Hunt as to most mountaineers, Everest is a huge field of adventure, 
He climbed it because he wanted to; he climbed it, as Smythe has said 
‘in obedience to that indefinable urge men call adventure, an urge which 
in spite of easy living and ‘“‘Safety First’’ still has its roots deep in the human 
race’. Mallory climbed probably for the same reason and attempted the 
ascent of Everest ‘because it was there’ and presumably because he felt 
adventurous and interested enough to try. There are many reasons why 
men climb but it is impossible to state them fully and exactly. Generally 
speaking, however, to those who like climbing an ascent in itself is an 
experience which provides enjoyment. The enjoyment comes from par- 
ticipation, not from secondary or side issues derivable from the event. 

In The Ascent of Everest one must be caretul to separate Hunt’s account 
of the greatest achievement in mountain-climbing from the event itself, 
Although the book, because of the story it contains, is destined to become 
a classic among books on mountaineering, as a piece of writing it falls below 
the standard of others of its type. Look for instance at this passage from 
Edward Whymper’s account of the ascent of Sincholagua: “Then came a 
lull. Snow began to fall, at first mixed with hail, and afterwards in large 
flakes, thickly. The hail ceased and was succeeded by lightning. Emerging 
from our retreat we traversed the glacier to a small island in its midst, and 
stermed the slope banked-up against the wall which forms the summit 


ridge . . .’. There is nothing as satisfying as that passage in Hunt. And 
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even among books written on climbing in the Himalayas, both Shipton and 
Smythe present, I think, more readable accounts. 

Too many good mountaineers have written bad books on mountaineer- 
ing, and although Hunt’s book is not one of these, it is unfortunate (yet 
understandable because the world was waiting for the story) that the book 
was written so shortly after the conquest. More consideration spent before 
writing may have shown the author ways of improvement, for his and his 
party’s success does indeed deserve the best possible treatment. The chapter 
written by Sir Edmund Hillary on the final assault of the summit is in 
keeping with the rest of the narrative. 

It appears to be the general rule, and it is a good one, that texts on 
mountaineering should include a large section of photographs. The photo- 
graphs form an essential part of the production and are perhaps as important 
as the text itself. ‘The forty-eight plates and eight photographs in colour 
which Hunt has included in The Ascent of Everest are all of superb quality 
both in subject matter and in reproduction; some I think are masterpieces. 
The selection of the ones displayed from the hundreds available must have 
been an extraordinarily difficult task. elephotos of big mountains are 
unusually spectacular and one of an unnamed peak (facing p. 157) is 
breath-taking. This is a study in tone; the symmetrical cold ice-mass is 
relieved on the left by thin cloud, on the right by warm black rock, and 
above by the sharply high-lighted pyramidal cone. Careful inspection of 
the shaded gulleys which sweep up to the summit reveals that they are 
coloured with the pinks and the blues that have made Kangchenjunga 
famous. ‘l'aken together, the photographs from ‘preparations and training’ 
to ‘summit and return’ tell the story well. Plate I supported by a diagram 
(p. 124) gives a useful idea of the route of the ascent. 

There are nine appendices to this book and a worthwhile glossary of 
technical terms which deals with the anatomy of mountain ranges. ‘The 
appendices cover all aspects of planning the expedition. ‘They include an 
account of human physiology at high altitudes, a note on the oxygen 
apparatus (designed by Bourdillon) which contributed so much to success, 
and’ notes on diet and on general equipment. Appendix III sets out Hunt’s 
plan of assault. 

The author deals fully with the factors which contributed to success 
and, incidentally, adds one or two highly amusing anecdotes to the story 
already written about the Sherpas, those hardy cheerful people who have 
always ‘gone high’ with the visitors. 

Hunt’s second publication Our Everest Adventure is devoted essentially 
to photography. This admirable little book, which is all that most readers 
will require contains about a hundred and fifty photographs accompanied 
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1 by a short account of the adventure. It is an excellent example of the 
way in which a mountaineer can record his trip, should he feel the need, 
- for a production of this type requires no great literary skill. 

t Forerunners to Everest comes from the joint authorship of Dittert, 
< Chevalley, and Lambert, and is a record of the two Swiss attempts on 
e Everest in 1952. These were the first serious attempts from the south and 
S so this book makes good preliminary reading to The Ascent of Everest. It 
r is however just another Himalayan book—a thrilling event but a mediocre 
1 treatment of preparations, base camp, camps I, II, III, etc., and return. 
Unfortunately it is written in diary form. 

1 Denman’s book (Alone to Everest) is different and has much to recom- 
- mend it. Although he never clearly states what his reason for climbing 
was, one gathers that had he succeeded on Everest, he would have, at the 
same time, been able to solve some personal problem; but this is only 
surmise on my part, for I cannot hope to understand an author who writes 
(on p. 121) ‘I was at peace with the eight peaks, and therefore at peace 
with myself in relation to them. But the eight peaks were not sufficient in 
themselves for the real truth, the ultimate peace, the greater wisdom’. It 
is a pity that Denman’s book contains such statements, for it is better 
written than many and is greatly refreshing. It contains for instance, no 
account of detailed preparations with which we have become so familiar 
and which occupy a chapter or more of most of the Himalayan epics. 
Denman hired two Sherpas, slipped his pack on his back, entered ‘Tibet 
illegally, then set foot on the north side of Everest to turn back only when 
bad conditions forced him to do so, high up on the North Col. 

In the past the Himalayas have attracted mountaineers, geographers, 
anthropologists, traders, scientists, and other people from many walks of 
life and these mountains will continue to do so. Everest will never become 
another Matterhorn but will remain to mountaineers a supreme test of 
mountaineering prowess. Hunt’s conquest of Everest is not the end of 
the story; others will climb her and will write of their experiences.' 
: The Everest story has, in fact, only just begun. 


} H. R. ARTHUR 
University of Hong Kong 
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'Since this review was written, the following works on Everest have come to my 
attention and are listed for the reader’s information: 
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Grecory, A. The Picture of Everest. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1954. Pp. 96; 
photographs in colour. 42s. 


Izzarp, R. The Innocent on Everest. New York: Dutton, 1954. Pp. 319. US$3.75. 


Noyce, W. South Col: One Man’s Adventure on the Ascent of Everest, 1953. Pp. 303; 
Plates 48. 21s. 
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Chinese Calligraphy, An Introduction to its Aisthetic and Technique 
By Cutanc YEE #38. Second Edition, with a new Preface by Sir 
HERBERT READ. (London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1954. Pp. xvi+-230; 
6 plates and 155 text illustrations. 30s.) 


THE appearance of the second edition of this masterly and illuminating 
work, which was first published in 1938, is welcome and timely. Like its 
forerunner by the same author, The Chinese Eye, it was written for Western 
readers; for those moreover who cannot speak or read Chinese, but who 
may perhaps feel the beauty of Chinese painting and writing. So perhaps 
it is permissible for a Westerner to attempt to write, from a Western 
student’s point of view, not so much a review, as an appreciation of the 
work. 

The book has a double purpose, as the sub-title indicates: to explain 
the aesthetic value of Chinese calligraphy, and to initiate the beginner in 
the technique of writing the characters. 

From the outset, the author strikes a high note, which he maintains 
throughout: that for the Chinese, calligraphy is the highest form of art; 
that it is a fundamental element in every branch of Chinese art; that it is 
closely related to Chinese life; and that it is ‘the most fundamental artistic 
expression of the national mind’ (p. 107). 

It is clear therefore that the theme of the book is something much 
more than good hand-writing or beautiful lettering; it is nothing less than 
the spirit of the Chinese people as it shows itself in the most widespread 
and characteristic form of their art. 

This theme the writer, who is himself a distinguished Chinese scholar 
and artist, expounds in the delightful and lucid language for which he has 
become famous in his series of nineteen English books, and illustrates with 
well-chosen reproductions of writing by famous calligraphists, and with his 
own lively sketches. In the more technical chapters he describes the various 
styles of Chinese calligraphy, the nature of the strokes, the composition of 
the characters, the technique of writing, and the training of the writer. 
The result is that something which might well have been a most abstruse 
and specialized subject is made luminous and intelligible to the ordinary 
reader. The homely art of writing becomes a revelation of the inner life 
of the Chinese people. 

Although calligraphy is, or was, common to all peoples, Chinese 
calligraphy is a unique art and is the natural expression of a unique language. 
It is salutary, in view of numerous recent attempts to prove the contrary, 
that the writer should re-affirm that the Chinese language is essentially 
monosyllabic (p. 14) and simple, and that the Chinese characters being 
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4 pictograms and ideograms have certain advantages over alphabetic scripts 
r in conveying ideas, and in direct apprehension. This, if I mistake not, was 
. also the import of a speech made by Professor Y. R. Chao before the Sino- 
British Cultural Association in London last autumn. 

Chinese characters have a clear advantage when beauty is considered 
4 as well as utility. ‘The author, who is an appreciative student of calligraphy 
Ss) in various languages, has little difficulty in showing the greater range and 
n 
0 


flexibility in a page of Chinese writing compared with a page of lettering. 
In Chinese writing use and beauty are indissolubly combined. Any attempt 
S to substitute an alphabetic script for the ideograms, as the promoters of 
certain new systems of romanization set out to do, would, if successful, 
certainly destroy the beauty, and would probably reduce the usefulness too. 

Were Chinese characters to disappear it is difficult to conceive how 


n China’s literary heritage could be preserved, and a great source of aesthetic 
n enjoyment would pass from the lives of the Chinese people, who more than 
any other people derive pleasure from their writing, using it to beautify 
S their homes and their streets, and to give grace to their social intercourse. 
5 For this reason illiterate and ignorant persons can share in the enjoyment 
s of it as well as the learned and refined. 
c The source of the beauty of Chinese characters, following the exposition 
of the author, is in nature: ‘every stroke, every dot suggests the form of a 
h natural object’ (p. 111). The descriptions given of some of the strokes 
n indicate this: ‘like a tiger’s claw’, ‘like an eagle’s beak’, ‘like a sheep’s leg’, 
d ‘dropping-dew’, ‘suspended needle’, ‘duck’s bill’, ‘dragon tail’, ‘floating 
swan’. But we of the West will find it more difficult to visualize a stroke 
ir like ‘the chanting insect’ (pp. 153—162). 
S The characters suggest nature but, the author reminds us, they do not 
h copy nature. 
. We liken the irregularity of good strokes to the undulations of mountain ranges and 
IS winding streams and the knotted-strength of twisted tree-branches, but we never write 
yf a stroke actually to resemble a natural object. It is the kind of life inherent in 
q mountains, streams and trees which we wish to reproduce (pp. 150—151). 
. It is not necessary to point out the connection between this and Chinese 
y | poetry and painting, and the Taoist philosophy of life. ie 
. Life, we are told, is the chief characteristic of Chinese writing (p. 117). 
And the life consists in the fact that the characters, whether individually 
" or collectively, do not represent static forms but a balance of forces, ‘the 
. attitude of a moving figure in momentary equilibrium’ (p. 119). Hence the 
) brilliant comparison of Chinese characters with human figures and animal 
y forms in different postures, and particularly with the human figure in 
g postures of dancing (pp. 120ff and p. 128). 
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A finished piece [of Chinese calligraphy] is not a symmetrical arrangement of con- 
ventional shapes, but something like the co-ordinated movements of a skilfully composed 
dance—impulse, momentum, momentary poise, and the interplay of active forces com- 
bining to form a balanced whole (p. 117). 


We cannot follow to the end many suggestive analogies used by the 
author to explain the principles underlying Chinese calligraphy. Let it 
suffice to indicate one drawn from the Confucian side of Chinese philosophy. 
The art of composing a page of characters of different sizes suggests the 
members of a large family; ‘We say that it is like proud grandparents 
reviewing long lines of offspring’ (p. 170). The art of relating different 
parts of complex characters is described in similar terms: some in mutual 
concession, some in salutation as of ‘people of equal rank meeting and 
acknowledging one another’ (p. 183). 

It is now seventeen years since the first edition of this book was pub- 
lished, during which time Chinese civilization has suffered a series of blows 
which taken together are probably the greatest shock it has ever sustained 
during its long history. Nor has the climax yet been reached. The modern 
age with its secularism, materialism, commercialism, industrialization, and 
general disintegration has produced a situation in which the old values 
seem like ghosts from another world. It is refreshing to have a book written 
in the buoyant spirit of the period following the Chinese Art Exhibition 
in London republished untouched at the present time. It seems like a 
re-assertion of the simple yet lasting truths which the world is in danger 
of losing forever. 

Except for the excellent preface by Sir Herbert Read in place of the 
foreword by President Lin Sen, the second edition of the book is in every 
particular the same as the first edition, richly illustrated and tastefully 
printed, with good paper and strong binding. There is a short bibliography 
of books in Chinese on the history, theory, and technique of writing. 

The present reviewer can only voice one regret, namely, that the 
chapter on the origin of the Chinese characters did not distinguish more 
clearly between the legendary accounts and the historical data furnished by 
the Oracle Bones and ancient inscriptions on bronze vessels. It is confusing 
to the beginner to find Fu Hsi, Huang Ti, and Ts’ang Chieh, treated as 
historical personages with dates attached, even though the word ‘traditional’ 
is frequently introduced. Would it not be better to commence the story 
with the inscriptions on the Oracle Bones? 

In this connection is it not misleading to translate ‘Chia-ku-wen’ 
AI by ‘Shell-and-Bone Writing’ (p. 24)? There is nothing in this 
translation to indicate that ‘shell’ means ‘tortoise-shell ’. 

Another minor point: the book has a great deal to say about the visual 
appeal in understanding and in memory. Should not the same principle 
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be applied to the romanization of Chinese names? We agree that our script 
cannot compete with the Chinese in beauty or direct apprehension, but 
why make it more difficult than it is by such ungainly hyphenations as 
the following: Chung-Kuo-Wén-Tzti-Chih-Chi- Yiian-Chi-Ch’i- Kou- Tsao 
(p. 221). 

The right use of the hyphen in romanized phrases is to couple the 
compounds so as to aid the eye to take in at a glance the meaning of the 
whole, thus: 

Chung-kuo wén-tzii chih ch’'i-ytian chi chi kou-tsao 
sik; literally, ‘Chinese Characters’ Origin and their Construction’. 


F. S. Drake 
University of Hong Kong 


Japanese Masters of the Colour Print. By J. Hitter. (London: Phaidon 
Press, 1954. Pp. 139: text 30, notes 11, plates 80, including frontis- 


piece and 16 plates in colour, and 12 illustrations in the text, 4 in 
colour. £1: 17: 6.) 


Japanese Colour Prints from Harunobu to Utamaro. Introduction By 
WILLIAM BLuNT. (London: Faber and Faber, Series Faber Gallery of 
Oriental Art, 1952. Pp. 24. Ten plates in colour. 12/6.) 


Pageant of Japanese Art: Painting 2, Volume 2. Edited by Staff Members 
of the Tokyo National Museum, with historical sketch and explanation 
of plates by IcutRo Konno. (Tokyo: ‘Této Bunka Co., 1952. Pp. 107; 
plates 100, including 10 in colour; illustrations in text, 7. £5: 9: 9.) 


MANY years ago, when I was an occasional guest at what I may call late- 
Victorian houses, I was struck by the presence of the Japanese colour-print 
somewhere among the pictures on the walls. There had been indeed a 
great enthusiasm for this delightful art. Latterly, I have felt, in England 
at least, that the taste had declined, possibly because of unquiet times and 
altered emotions. Besides, it is no longer so simple as it once was for the 
artistic tax-payer to acquire a few good examples of Ukiyo-ye. 

Accordingly such publications as the Phaidon selection of reproductions 
or the smaller one in the Faber Gallery of Oriental Art, are very timely and 
deserve wide announcement. Both are good, and the Phaidon album is 
comprehensive. Dr Hillier’s account of the progress of the colour-print in 
Japan is not the whole of his sensible and cordial editorial work; he has 
added appreciative but not empurpled notes on the artists and the illustra- 
tions, and a series of specimen signatures. His explanation of the methods 
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of producing these prints contains enough for the general reader to whom 
he speaks. 

The illustrations begin with works in black and white of the early 
eighteenth century, but soon the colour comes in, and the genius (Harunobu 
is unmistakable). Then the age grows rich with fine achievements in this 
kind, and abundance thrives, even within the limits of the single drawing; 
no doubt the end of that had inescapably to be over-elaborate display. But 
these eighty plates are well chosen. It is not only the celebrated signature 
that may seize the mind among them: Shunman’s one example, with the 
very tall ladies in the very simple river landscape, will probably do that. 
Some do not rate Toyokuni at the top, but what a frontispiece he has 
provided! It is an actor-portrait; the countenance, the poise, the darkness 
and brightness behind the figure are intense. Presently Hokusai hurls in 
one of his enormous mountain torrents, and Hiroshige leads through evening 
shadows and steady moonlight. Altogether Dr Hillier and his publishers 
have set before us as gracious a view of the Japanese colour-print of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century as I have found in book form. 

Mr Blunt’s epitome of the spreading subject is confined to its ‘Golden 
Age’, which he dates as roughly from 1765 to 1800, and certainly his ten 
plates reveal a peculiar association of spirit and outlook—the garland is 
exquisite. Six artists are represented, and again Harunobu’s innocent 
beauties almost defy after-comers—but then Sharaku, to name only one 
painter, has his own violent perfection. ‘The essay prefixed to the pictures 
is compact and imaginative too. Mr Blunt holds that Hokusai was born 
too late, and calls Hiroshige ‘overpraised’, but those thoughts open another 
field. It seems to me that, while Dr Hillier’s book and Mr Blunt’s accept 
reasonable limitations in the light of their intention—both are admirable in 
scholarship, but they are for all of us—they strengthen the feeling that later 
colour-prints by Japanese masters are somewhat neglected. I have met with 
many made in comparatively recent years which are in the tradition and 
yet add to it in lovely discernments and subtle expressions. Alas, the artists 
seem as poorly rewarded as their forerunners. 

”~ Writing of the original editions of old Japanese colour-prints, Dr Hillier 
cautions modern collectors who idolize the faded hue; he declares that the 
first issues succeeded in Japan because of their brilliant colours. Another 
of his points is that ‘the superb texture and surface of the hand-made, 
mulberry-bark papers do much to enhance the bloom and soft radiance of 
the colours’, and this is where even the best popular volumes on Japanese 
prints from Western presses must lack a little. 

The volume from ‘Té6to Bunka includes Ukiyo-ye only as a section of 
its survey of Japanese painting from 1334 to 1867. The historian and critic 
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on this occasion is Ichitaro Kondé, who assembles a great deal of fact and 
finds room also for aids to appreciation. The work is of the encyclopaedic 
sort, and here also, as the dates mentioned imply, the history of Ukiyo-ye 
is terminated in the mid-nineteenth century; perhaps subsequent volumes 
will honour the unlucky minority who have at any rate served Japanese 
colour-prints with skill and devotion in later days. As almost invariably 
the reproductions here—fifty large plates, some of them coloured—attest 
the Japanese excellence in such work. And, to my feeling, those which are 
in monochrome, following the originals, will before long impress upon the 
acquirer of the book what the Japanese reasons are for preferring this line 
of their art to the colour-print schools; but we shall not catch Mr Kondé 
anywhere as a cold critic. He observes all kinds with good will. 

Private collectors of Japanese prints, as I said earlier, cannot nowadays 
expect much luck unless by some oversight in the eternal plan they still 
command fortunes, but public collections exist—to increase the experience 
obtainable from the books now noticed—and perhaps more than are com- 
monly known. I will mention the Bearsted collection in the Museum at 
Maidstone, in Kent (England), where it may be the stranger would expect 
rather a treasure of hopgarden implements and prehistoric cricket-bats. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
University of Hong Kong 


Deux sophistes chinots Houet Che et Kong-souen Long Ziik. By IGNACE 
Kou Pao-kon Rif. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
Bibliotheque de I’Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, VIII, 1953. 
pp. 12—164.) 


Wiru the exception of A. Forke’s article on “The Chinese Sophists’! this 
is the first full-length study in a European language of the sophists (pien-ché 
4%) of the period of the Warring Kingdoms. It includes both text and 
translation of the Kung-sun Lung tzii (also translated in full by Forke, and 
recently by Max Perleberg, The Works of Kung-sun Lung tzii, which unfor- 
tunately I have not seen) and all the paradoxes of the sophists recorded in 
the Chuang tzii, Hsiin tz, and Lieh tzi (although without the explanation 
of the paradoxes given in the last-named text). It also contains chapters 
on the history of the movement and its relation with Mohism and Taoism, 
on the thought of Hui Shih ii and Kung-sun Lung AF, on the forms 
of reasoning employed by them, and on the similarities between the Chinese 


Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XXXIV, 1901— 1902, pp. 1—100. 
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and the Greek and Indian sophists. Although there is little in the way of 
original discovery in the book, it makes available in a Western language 
most of what modern Chinese scholarship has been able to find out about 
one of the most important Chinese philosophical schools. Its value is not 
seriously reduced by the following criticism of detail. 

It is to be regretted that the text of the Kung-sun Lung tzii is not taken 
from the best edition, that of the Taoist canon. In one case where another 
scholar follows the reading of the Taoist canon, Kou supposes him to be 
emending the text (p. 35 n. 1). The use made of parallels between the 
Kung-sun Lung tzii and the Mohist canons is sometimes vitiated by the fact 
that he has evidently not made an independent study of the latter text. 
Thus, translating one of the Mohist explanations (p. 59, n. 4), he includes 
the first word, #, in the body of the text, having failed to notice that the 
first word of an explanation is the first word of the canon, repeated in order 
to show to which canon the explanation belongs. In another case (p. 47 
n. 1) he has overlooked the fact that ME is often written for # in the Mohist 
canons. On p. 68 he follows a widely accepted emendation to the text of 
the Kun-sun Lung tzti, adding the words, ‘AXWSEMTARIE’, but does not realize 
that they are supplied on the analogy of a parallel passage in Mo tzi (#F) 
SPTK 10/20A/6-20B/3, (The ancient edition, from which he supposes 
them to come lacks the all-important first # cf. CC pp. 211—212).? 

It is also to be regretted that the author reproduces (p. 15) the 
traditional view that the extant commentary on the Kung-sun Lung tzii is 
the work of Hsieh Chiang #t# (995— 1039), without mentioning the objec- 
tions of Wang Kuan £¥ to this attribution, which are now widely accepted.* 
In addition to Wang Kuan’s arguments, there are several reasons for 
believing that the commentary is one of the two, mentioned in the 'T’ang 
bibliography, which Kou assumes have been lost (p. 15): 

1. The reference to the beginning of the Essay on Hard and White 
in the commentary on Hsiin tzi #4 (SPTK 1/21B/4—6) by Yang Liang 
#atK (Preface A.D. 818) uses not only the text but the extant commentary. 

2. A comparison between the versions of the story of Yin Wen in 
the first section of the Kung-sun Lung tzii and in the Lii shih ch’un-ch’iu 
Se 4$% (SPPY 16/18A/11—18B/7) shows that in the former the characters 
& and ¥ are consistently replaced by A and 3%, evidently to avoid the 
taboos of the 'T’ang Emperors, T’ai tsung Aa (627—649 Shih-min tk) 
and Kao tsung fi (650—83 Chih %f). Both the tabooed characters are 


2 Abbreviations as in A. C. Graham, ‘Kung-sun Lung’s Essay on Meanings and Things’, 
Part I. Notes, ut supra, p. 282. 


3CC. p. 29. Hu Tao-Ching iH , Kung-sun Lung tzi K’ao AEREF%, Shanghai 
Commercial Press 1934, pp. 66—67. 
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absent not only from the text but from the commentary of the Kung-sun 
Lung tz, although the latter is largely concerned with the principles of 
government and might be expected to use them. 

3. The phrase FA occurs repeatedly throughout the first two sections 
of the commentary, without justification from the text, which uses it only 
in the opening sentences of the book. This strongly suggests that the 
commentator knew the book as the Shou-pai lun *F Ait, a title under which 
there is reason to believe that it was known under the Sui and early ‘T’ang, 
although it is generally mentioned under its present title from A.D. 671 
onwards (CC pp. 24—27 Hu Tao-ching, ut supra, pp. 57—59). 


A. C. GRAHAM 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 


London 


Raffles of the Eastern Isles. By C. E. Wurtzpurc. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1954. Pp. 788. 21 illustrations. 42s.) 


CHARLES Wurtzburg did not live to put this book into final shape for pub- 
lication. It was during his seventeen years in Singapore, where he was a 
prominent businessman and an unofficial member of the Legislative Council, 
that he developed his interest in the life of Raffles; and after his return to 
London in 1937 to become managing director of the Glen Line Ltd., he 
continued to collect material for a biography. ‘The war prevented his retire- 
ment from business, and even in the post-war years up to 1952, when he 
died, he had been unable to find time to do more than assemble the raw 
material for a book. ‘This material has been edited by Mr Clifford Whitting, 
and Raffles of the Eastern Isles is now published as a tribute from his former 
colleagues to the memory of Charles Wurtzburg. 

The model that Mr Wurtzburg had in mind when preparing his bio- 
graphy of Raffles was Miss Carola Oman’s Nelson, but it will readily be 
admitted that the present work fails to rise to such a high standard of writing; 
it is not, in fact, a very satisfactory book. ‘This is mainly because it is neither 
flesh nor fowl—-not sufficiently documented or detached to satisfy the scholar, 
yet too detailed and academic to please the general reader. The scholar will 
be irritated by the absence of exact references to documentary sources and 
by the inadequacy of such information as: “This memorandum . . . is in 
the India Office Library’. The general reader, one fears, will be bored by 
the long extracts from official papers and private letters. Selection and 
pruning would have made a better book. 
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Stamford Raffles arrived in Penang to become secretary to the East 
India Company’s Council there in March 1807. He finally returned to 
England from the East in August 1824. In the years between he had saved 
Malacca from abandonment by Britain, had been Governor of Java for five 
years and of Bencoolen (in Sumatra) for four, had founded Singapore, and 
published a History of Fava in two volumes; he had lost a wife and four 
children; and shortly after setting out on his last homeward voyage the ship 
in which he was sailing had been completely destroyed by fire; with it were 
lost one hundred and twenty-two cases containing his whole collection of books, 
papers and drawings relating to the history, customs, languages, flora and 
fauna of Java, Sumatra, Borneo and other islands of the East Indies. When 
he reached England his health was broken; but before he died two years later, 
at the age of forty-five, he had founded the London Zoological Society and 
been elected its first president. The life story of this remarkable man can 
hardly fail to be interesting; and even though the present work may be 
somewhat ponderous, the interest, like Dr Johnson’s cheerfulness, ‘keeps 
breaking through’. 

The fact that a British force conquered Java in 1811 is possibly not one 
of those that every schoolboy knows. It was Raffles who planned the invas- 
ion; and he remained in Java as Governor until 1816, when the East Indian 
islands were restored to Holland for the sake of the supposed balance of 
power in Europe. It is tempting to speculate on the later course of Indonesian 
history had British rule remained. Raffles, at any rate, seems to have laid 
the foundations for an enlightened administrative policy in Java, though in 
the short period of his own government some part of his plans for reform 
doubtless never went beyond the paper stage. Mr Wurtzburg here quotes the 
comment of the Dutch commissioner Elout that ‘not everything which is 
printed is thereby made true, and the well-known Minute of Mr Raffles as 
well as the regulations here, of which he was the author, contain assertions, 
statements of fact and orders which did not take place, or not quite, or not 
everywhere, or not without great exceptions’ (p. 396). Nonetheless, as the 
author maintains, Raffles ‘was the first to introduce into colonial administra- 
tion the new liberalism of which, in Europe, England was the chief nursery’ 
(p. 400). But Raffles’ actual achievements, considerable as they were, should 
not be exaggerated; his was the vision. ‘The foundation of Singapore in 1819 
was to give Britain a forward base for the China trade as well as a South- 
east Asian entrepét, but considering the weakness of Holland’s political and 
economic position as compared with Britain’s after 1815, it seems too much 
to say that but for the endeavours of Raffles ‘the China trade would have 
been lost’ (p. 690). 
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Raffles was outstanding among a number of interesting figures whose 
careers lay wholly or partly in South-east Asia in his day, and there are 
fascinating sidelights in this book on John Leyden, surgeon and scholar, who 
translated the Malay Annals; John Crawfurd, also a surgeon, author of a 
History of the Indian Archipelago and a Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian 
Islands; Dr Thomas Horsfield, the American naturalist; William Farquhar, 
Resident for many years at Malacca and later at Singapore—‘King of Malacca’ 
as RafHes called him; and the missionaries Robert Morrison and William 
Milne. And on his way home to England in 1816 Raffles visited Napoleon 
in exile at Longwood on St. Helena; he was introduced to ‘a heavy, clumsy- 
looking man, moving with a very awkward gait . . . dressed in a large but 
plain cocked hat, dark green hunting coat, with a star, etc., on the left breast. 
. . . On my nearer approach he stopped, took off his hat and slightly bowed, 
then placing his hat under his left arm, commenced a string of questions. 
_ . . While speaking he took snuff, or rather seemed to take it, for there was 
none in his box’ (pp. 406—7). 

This biography of Raffles is an admirable achievement. It may be 
laboured at times, but it is never pretentious. It is in the tradition of modest 
amateur scholarship to which South-east Asian, and perhaps especially 
Malayan, historical studies owe so much. 


BRIAN HARRISON 
University of Hong Kong 


Land Utilization Map of Hong Kong. By T. R. Trecear. (Hong Kong: 
University of Hong Kong Press, 1954. HK$5.00) 


ONE of the major problems facing the world to-day is the increasing pressure 
of population upon land. The annual net addition to the world family of 
some 2,500,000,000 persons is between 25 and 30 millions—every second of 
every day there is another mouth to be fed. But the land surface of the world 
is fixed; it is only by the strenuous efforts of man in draining and irrigation, 
in taming the wild, in producing more intensively, and in eliminating des- 
truction and waste that food can be found for the ever growing masses. 
In these days we are far from enjoying that freedom of international trade 
which allows the food-surplus countries to support those which cannot feed 
themselves though they may be able to serve the world in other ways. ‘The 
most efficient use of land is thus especially a national problem though very 
few countries have as yet any exact record of the uses to which their land is 
being put at the present. Statistics, however meticulously collected, supply 
only a partial answer; it is the detailed cartographical record which enables 
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the various factors which have determined existing land use to be evaluated. 
Without such knowledge it is difficult to conceive any planning of land 
resources which is other than of the hit-or-miss type. It would seem obvious 
that Hong Kong, with an area of only 250,000 acres but a population of 
more than 2,500,000, should seek to find the optimum use of every single acre. 

A firm foundation for the proper use of Hong Kong’s land resources 
has been laid by Dr 'T. R. ‘Tregear, Lecturer in Geography at the University 
of Hong Kong. He has recorded the present use of every piece of land and 
the published map, in full colours on the scale of 1:80,000, is a fascinating 
as well as a valuable document. It is issued paper flat, or folded in covers 
with a short explanatory account. ‘The classes of land-use distinguished are 
approximately those of the Land Utilization Survey of Britain or the ones 
proposed by the Land Use Survey Commission of the International Geo- 
graphical Union, modified for local needs. An interesting distinction is 
made between scrub (orange) which covers many hill slopes and ‘rough 
grassland and scrub under twelve inches’ (yellow) which covers still more of 
the hill areas. ‘That much of such land is the result of long-continued misuse 
is suggested by the contrasts in distribution of woodland (dark green). Where 
there has been the necessary protection, notably over much of Hong Kong 
Island, there are extensive forested hill-slopes. Undoubtedly much of the 
scrub and rough grassland of the New Territories could support woodland. 
On the other hand, much of the rough grassland is shown as passing into 
‘badlands, heavily eroded’ (magenta). Comparison with the geological map 
shows that much of this eroded land is on the outcrops of the Hong Kong 
granites wherever the granite has been ‘rotted’ to great depths. Such 
successful agricultural reclamation as that at No. 7 Cemetery Site, Kowloon, 
where the boulders have been used to form terrace walls and the rotted 
granite built up with organic matter to form good market garden soil, sug- 
gests a hidden land resource of the colony. Otherwise continued erosion is 
a permanent danger—for example in the new ‘l'ai Lam Chung reservoir basin. 
Arable land (blue) occupies large continuous areas only in the north-west 
(the map suggests the possibility of a serious clash between water supply to 
the new reservoir and the continuance of supply to the farmers of agricultural 
water) and elsewhere is only in small patches. Hong Kong has stepped up 
its vegetable production from 20 to 60 per cent of consumption and much is 
being done to increase fruit growing. More can yet be done but only if the 
very limited area of actual or potential food producing land is realized and 
the principle established that it should not lightly be released for industry, 
housing or other non-agricultural uses. 

Agriculturally unproductive land, mainly built over, is shown in red, 
and houses with large gardens in purple. One cannot help noticing the 
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absence of settlements still in many parts of the colony. The question poses 
itself—why? Is it an absence of adequate water, is it poverty of soil, is it 
lack of communications or is it some more obscure faith such as the pre- 
valence of malaria in the past? To find the answer to this and many other 
questions is vital before planning of further settlement can be undertaken. 

Especially when combined with the detailed studies of the Department 
of Agriculture this pioneer work of Dr Tregear must inevitably be of first- 
class importance to the colony. The whole purpose of land planning is to 
secure an efficient use of resources, in this case very limited land resources, 
for the benefit of the whole community. But it is likely to be successful only 
if carried out with the whole-hearted support and collaboration of that 
community. This must be secured by educating the people to understand 
the position. The land-use map should be familiar in every school and the 
significance of what it shows in the lives of the people made clear. The 
brief but clear explanatory text is most helpful in this respect and one hopes 
that in due course Dr Tregear will prepare a full report—an analysis of the 
many factors which have moulded the face of Hong Kong as we see it to-day. 


L. DupLEy STAMP 
London School of Economics 


Gakujutsu-Kaigi Dai-Ichi-Bu: Bungaku, Tetsugaku, Shigaku, Bunken 
Mokuroku 1, Nthon-Bungaku Hen. (Japan Congress of Scholars: First 
Department: Bibliography I: Literature, Philosophy, History: Japanese 
Literature.) (Tokyo: 1952. Pp. 195.) 


THE Japan Congress of Scholars is a semi-official body, elected by 
Japanese scholars and academicians. One of its major undertakings is to 
compile a number of comprehensive bibliographies, by main groups of 
subjects. It is divided into a number of Departments, each comprising, 
like Faculties in British Universities, one of these main groups of subjects. 
The first Department, responsible for the study-areas of Literature, 
Philosophy and History, made a fine start in 1952, with the publication 
now under review. 

In these pages are included, within that subject-range, all Japanese 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles published between September 1945 
and December 1950. ‘The classification is as follows: 


(1) Japanese literature from the origins to December 1950. 
(2) Commentaries, interpretations, translations. 
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(3) Reprints, photographic reproductions, revised editions. 
(4) Bibliographies, dictionaries, maps, chronological tables, handbooks, 
and indices. 


The work is in two parts: I, Articles and Essays, and II, Books. Part I 
includes works on the following: (1) History and general characteristics 
of each period. (2) Novels. (a) monogatari ##&. It is striking that under 
this heading are included not only the great historical romances (the Japanese 
equivalents of the Chinese Three Kingdoms, All Men are Brothers, etc.) 
viz. the Tales of Genji WAK, Heike PR, Eigwa, ## etc., but also formal 
Chronicles, Gazetteers, etc., such as the Kojiki Giz, Nihon Shoki 1 AB 
and Fudo-ki j&\+-#2. (b) Novels of the Tokugawa Era. Here we find the 
works of Ihara Saikaku, Ueda Shusei, Kyokutei Bakin, Shikitei Samba, 
Jippensha Ikku, and many others: not excluding the writers of light, comic, 
romantic or erotic works, such as Kana-soshi RAR, Yomihon x, 
Sharebon WA, Kusazoshi ER, Kibyoshi RRM, etc. (c) Diaries and 
essays. Among the former appear such diaries (ikki Hid) as those of ‘Tosa 
++, Sarashina, Izumi Shikibu, Izayoi, and Takuboku. Among the latter 
are such essayists as Sei Shonagon, Kenko Hoshi, and Matsuo Basho. 

In the section on Poems (4), the subdivisions are: (a) waka Alm from 
the Manyoshu #34 to Saito Mokichi, and historical researches on the 
renga jMimk ; (b) haikai PER and haiku $j. Here there are some useful historical 
studies and interpretations concerning such Tokugawa poets as Matsuo 
Basho and Yosa Buson, and the modern and contemporary haiku, (c) songs. 

The heading, ‘Drama’ (5) covers not only modern drama under Western 
influences, but also the no fi8, bunraku joruri and kabuki WK. 

The section on contemporary (post-Meiji) novels (6) is divided into 
(a) literary criticism, and (6) miscellanea—handbooks, chronologies, etc. 

Such is the contents-list of Part I. Part II is on the same lines, but 
as the title indicates it enumerates books, not articles and essays. There 
are, in addition, thorough indexes for the period 1945—1950 of periodicals 
and their publishers and of books and their authors. 

This is a very valuable work indeed. Any detailed discussion of its 
vast coverage is beyond the capacity of anyone but a large Congress of 
Japanese scholars—i.e. those who are in fact its authors—and the present 
reviewer is only a general reader of Japanese, without any pretensions to 
literary criticism on such a scale or level. As a general reader, he is 
however struck by two features in particular. 

The first is that—as already noted under (2) (a) above—post-war 
iconoclasm is strongly marked in this compilation; for example, the once 
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sacred scriptures of the Kokugaku 4 are listed as ‘fictional’, a proceeding 
which, before the War, would have brought arraignment for treason and 
blasphemy. 

The second is that, nevertheless, the post-war Japanese are culturally 
very far from being sure of themselves. A strikingly large proportion of 
the space in this volume, more than a quarter of the whole, is taken up by 
items concerned with the waka and haiku. These are perhaps the most 
specifically and intimately Japanese of all the art-forms here in question; 
but works in this field especially show the uncertainty of the Japanese 
litterateurs about the problems of ‘indigenous values and exogenous changes 
in an age of transition’. 


E. Stuart KirBy 
University of Hong Kong 


Kodogu. By Fujrnami Youe! III. (Tokyo: Engeki 
Shuppansha wem@iilett, 1954. Pp. 352. Illustrated. ¥800.) 


‘THE making of kodogu, the small properties used on the Kabuki stage, is 
a special art found in no other theatre. The designing and manufacture of 
the scores of various articles used by the actors, calls for the employment of 
skilled craftsmen of many kinds. Before 1872, the work of making kodogu 
was always carried on inside the theatre itself, but in that year Fujinami 
Yohei broke away to establish his workshops as an independent unit and 
the work has ever since been carried on by his descendants. Today the 
names Fujinami and kodogu are synonymous. 

The third Fujinami, born in 1891, was a man of rare qualities and 
outstanding abilities; his tragic death in 1952—he took his own life—was 
a grievous loss not only to theatrical circles in Japan but to a wide circle 
of people distinguished in all walks of life. An artist of the utmost integrity, 
he was also a versatile craftsman who mastered everything he turned his 
hand to, nothing less than perfection being the standard he set himself. 
His genius was both creative and inventive. He went to the fountain-head 
in all his researches and became a historical scholar of no mean ability. 
He was an expert on the making of armour, an authority on many kinds 
of raw materials and dye-stuffs, and one of the most skilful fishing-rod 
makers in Japan. He had a gifted pen besides being a charming conversa- 
tionalist who kept open house to scholars, writers, and artists. Among his 
many accomplishments, he was also a talented chef and invented a brand 
of pastry of his own. The war bewildered him and when peace finally came, 
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he was shocked by the greed and declining standards of craftsmanship in 
a new world which he did not understand. He became depressed and finally 
committed suicide. 

This book has been published by his tamily at the request of his many 
triends. Its appearance marked a double occasion, the third anniversary 
of the death of the master of Aodogu and the succession to the family name 
ot his eldest son as Fujinamu Yohei LV. It is a priceless volume the like 
ot which has never been seen before, containing, as it does, the trade-secrets 
of a litetime and descriptions which are a narrative of theatre history during 
the last century. The contents have been compiled from notes which 
Fujinami Yohei II] made on every aspect of his work throughout his lite 
and trom various papers published in theatrical journals from time to time. 

There is a long essay on the making of kodogu in general, containing 
fuyinami's philosophy ot his craft, descriptions of old craftsmen, and articles 
which deal with everything from the manufacture of the celebrated Kabuki 
stage horse to the trout-rods which were made for the famous actor Kikugoro 
VI. Letters which he wrote to his sons as children are also included, letters 
such as no father ever wrote before, describing in entertaining fashion the 
principles of the tamily profession. In his essay on kodogu Fujinami writes: 
‘Under no circumstances are kodogu makers permitted to say ‘Sorry sir, we 
can't do that’, no matter how exacting or unreasonable are the orders 
placed with them. Suppose they receive an order for a suit of armour, a 
helmet, a sword, a human head cut off, trick devices, animals or perhaps a 
ghost, they must make them all and in time for the performance; orders 
are law to them’. his was the cratt whose first secrets were instilled in 
the letters to his children who were later to dedicate themselves to the work. 
A special section of the book deals with raw materials, dyes, and processes 
ot manufacture while there is also a kodogu lexicon giving descriptions of 
every different kind of article used for stage properties. It ends with a 
series of essays on the life and work of this master craftsman by his friends, 
all men distinguished in the field of letters, and a touching finis by his wife. 

his volume is not only a record of technical achievements unparalleled 
in other fields but a fascinating and human account of an era in Japanese 
life that has passed. 

It is not only a vade mecum for the stage craftsman, but also a social 
document unique in its time. 


A. C. Scorr 
Institute of Oriental Studies, 
University of Hong Kong 
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A Glossary of Chinese Art and Archeology. By S. Howarp HANsForD. 
(London: ‘The China Society, 1954. Pp. 104 + xi. 15s.) 


‘HIS convenient and attractively printed handbook will be an invaluable 
aid to any serious student of Chinese art. Chinese art, perhaps more than 
that of any other people, is inseparably related to the civilization of which 
it forms a part, and sooner or later leads the student to a study of 
the Chinese literary sources. Knowledge of the Chinese technical terms is, 
therefore, essential for any who would let Chinese art lead them into the 
inner life and thought of the people; or, in other words, for any who would 
let the Chinese themselves guide them into the study of their own art. 
Without some knowledge of these terms it is impossible to refer to the 
vast Chinese bibliography, and difficult to converse intelligently with 
Chinese connoisseurs. 

Mr Hansford, who has for long been well acquainted with the literature 
on the subject in Chinese and other languages, and who has also pursued 
his studies in Peking and other places in China, is well fitted to compile 
a practical handbook, and has discharged the task with characteristic tho- 
roughness. Bearing in mind the limitations set by the size and purpose of 
the book, it is not easy to find many lacunz, while controversial points 
are indicated with admirable clarity and brevity. 

The sections into which the subject is divided are those used by the 
Chinese authorities, namely: ‘metals’-—in this case mainly bronze; gems and 
gem-stones—mainly, but not exclusively, jade; sculpture in stone; painting, 
including seals and mounting; ceramics; and ‘miscellaneous’, including the 
lesser arts—-lacquer, ivory, wood, glass, textiles, together with field archzo- 
logy, and collecting. Calligraphy and architecture, according to the 
author, are reserved for a later volume. One would have thought, however 
that bronze mirrors might have had fuller and separate treatment. Nor 
do I see any reference to the Northern Nomadic animal style. 

The Chinese characters for the terms listed are given on the left-hand 
side of each page, followed by the romanization (fortunately in the Wade- 
Giles system), and the meaning in English on the right. The word 
‘technical’ must be interpreted in a broad sense; for it includes, besides 
names of types, techniques, and materials, religious and philosophical terms, 
especially Buddhist and Taoist, the names of mythological personages, 
kiln-sites and types of decoration. 

There is an alphabetical index of the romanized Chinese terms at the 
end of the volume. But there is no index of English terms, and no 
bibliography. There are however five charts comprising outline drawings of 
the chief types of ancient bronze ritual vessels and weapons, motives in ancient 
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bronze decoration, ceramic shapes, and types of ritual and other jades. The 
types of ancient bronze ritual vessels are well-selected, and exceedingly 
useful, in view of the importance of these shapes for an understanding of 
the subject. The same cannot be said for the remaining charts, where the 
subjects are not so compact and well defined. In the chart for bronze 
weapons, for instance, the short sword is omitted, and the Northern Nomad 
type of dagger and knife. In the chart of ancient bronze decoration, nothing 
later than the Middle Chou is shown; the chart demonstrating types of 
ceramic shapes, while inadequate for showing the significant forms through 
the ages, illustrates admirably certain common shapes for which the Chinese 
have special names. 

One would think there might be room for a very much enlarged 
edition of a work of this kind, including names of places and persons, and 
a full Chinese bibliography; but in the meantime the student of Chinese 
art cannot but be thankful to Mr Hansford for what he has done. 


F. Drake 
University of Hong Kong 


Shanghai: Key to Modern China. By Ruoavs Murpuey. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. 232-+-xii. US$4.50.) 


THE title which the author has given to his book indicates at the same time 
his assessment of the role of Shanghaiin Communist China. Yet he recognizes 
Shanghai as an anomaly—a city of four million people which has grown 
up in the short space of a hundred years since it was opened to foreign trade 
in 1843. Modern Shanghai, born out of Western commercial enterprise and 
the focus from which Western influences penetrated into the heart of China, 
was superimposed on the traditional Chinese agrarian economy. Within the 
century it had come to control more than half of China’s foreign trade and 
had half of China’s mechanized factories. Its only rival as a port for Chinese 
trade was Hong Kong—Shanghai had the advantage of an immense natural 
hinterland but the disadvantage of a harbour along the Whangpoo greatly 
inferior to Hong Kong’s natural anchorage. 

The old walled Chinese city had served as the port of Soochow since 
about the fifth century A.D. when it was only a few miles from the sea. 
Despite the spread seawards of the delta at a phenomenal rate, Shanghai was 
able to avoid closure by silting which killed many of its early rivals and 
maintained its water connection with the interior as well as its access to the 
sea. ‘The advantages of the site were noted by many travellers but it was 
Sir Henry Pottinger, head of the British delegation at the ‘Treaty of Nanking, 
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who selected the site for the British settlement on his way back from signing 
the Treaty. ‘The site he chose was a little square bounded on three sides by 
defensible waterways and on the fourth by the navigable Whangpoo. 
Additions were made in 1845 and 1848, and in 1849 the French took up the 
area between the British concessions and the Chinese city to the south. 
Along the Whangpoo front which bounds the city on the east grew up 
Shanghai’s celebrated skyline along the Bund, and Murphey contends that 
the Communists intend to make this even more impressive and attractive as 
a front door into China. Their initial intention would seem to have been 
the opposite—to disperse the industries which had become so concentrated 
and to cause Shanghai to look landwards rather than seawards. 

He has given a picture of the growth of Shanghai which is scholarly, 
well documented, and covers the many facets of the story. As a geographer 
he does not neglect either the local site factors or the influence of the vast 
hinterland. He spent a study period of 1948—50 in Shanghai to carry out 
his investigations and did much of his writing on the spot. He writes 
objectively, and he is refreshingly free from bias, either national or political. 
If he records the prevalence of prostitution, he records equally the failure 
of American attempts to crusade against it; in describing the evolution of 
this island of Western influence on Chinese history, he is careful to give 
credit where he considers credit is due. As an independent view of an 
American who has seen the early development of the Communist regime for 
himself, it is a book well worth serious study both by those familiar with the 
Shanghai of old and by those who seek to understand the present position in 
one of the great legacies from the West to the East. 


L. DupLey STAMP 
London School of Economics 


A Story of Ukiyo-e. By Icuiraro Konno. (Tokyo: Ohtsaka Kégeisha 
Company, 1953. 150.) 
Utamaro. By IcHiTaRo Konpo. (Tokyo: Kodansha, 1952. ¥150.) 


‘THE modern fame of Japanese colour-prints was largely made by Western 
eulogists, and much of the bibliography of the art is due to them; but it 
is a Japanese art after all, and the compatriots of the artists have always 
some advantage in approaching its circumstances, purposes, and techniques. 
Even now they can produce unexpected details and examples. 

Some publications on ukiyo-ye of Japanese origin may escape attention 
abroad because of their unassuming nature. ‘Two inexpensive handbooks 
in paper bindings deserve that attention. Mr Ichitaro Kondo’s ‘Story of 
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Ukiyo-ye’, illustrated plentifully in black and white, sums up the tradition, 
the craftsmanship, and the varying achievement. This little work was sug- 
gested by Dr Okada of the Hakone Art Museum. Mr Kondo’s essay on 
Utamaro, in Japanese, with numerous fine illustrations in colour and a brief 
bibliography, enriches the bookshelf of the admirer of this most elegant 
fantastic. 


E. B. 


Geisha of Pontocho. By P. D. Perkins and Francis Haar. (Tokyo: Tokyo 
News Service Ltd., 1954. Pp. 195. Illustrated with photographs and a 
map. ¥ 1,250.) PoNTOCHO is one of the two most famous geisha quarters 
in Kyoto and therefore in Japan. I doubt whether the residents of the 
even more celebrated Gion quarter will take kindly to Mr Haar’s statement 
that ‘Pontocho is the home of the best Geisha dancers and musicians’, but 
no doubt they may forgive him because of his sympathetic camera 
interpretation of the general pattern of geisha life. ‘This is a workmanlike 
little book. Mr Perkins writes knowledgeably and sanely on his subject 
with which he has a firsthand acquaintance. His descriptions of the actual 
training of the geisha in the arts of classical dancing and music are particu- 
larly interesting, while his historical account of the quarter, together with 
the Kamogawa Odori, provides necessary background information. He 
wisely provides his readers with a detailed glossary of terms. A small 
criticism is that the customary romanization for the author’s ‘tsutsumi’ is 
‘tsuzumt’ and it might have been useful to give the alternative names 
‘kotsuzumi’ and ‘otsuzumi’ for ‘tsuzumi’ and ‘okawa’ respectively. Mr Haar’s 
photographs deserve the highest praise. In them he not only superbly 
captures the atmosphere of the geisha background, but gives us some 
charming glimpses of the old Pontocho quarter itself. His character studies 
are excellent. Geisha of Pontocho is an informative account of a facet of 
social life in old Japan as it lingers on today. 
A. C. &. 


Essential Japanese: an introduction to the standard colloquial language. By 
SAMUEL E. Martin. (Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. 
Tuttle Company, 1954. Pp. 461 + xvi. US$3.00.) THs is a beginner’s 
grammar and handbook of modern, colloquial, and practical Japanese, 
written for modern, colloquial, and practical Americans by an Assistant 
Professor of Japanese and Korean at Yale. The Japanese part is good 
standard Japanese, and any Western speaker will find this a useful, efficient, 
compact (coat-pocket size) but comprehensive primer. The grammatical and 
other explanations, in contrast especially to the lightness and briskness of 
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the vocabularies and examples, are rather laborious. One feels that where 
such illustrious predecessors as Rose Innes used the finger-point, the pile- 
driver is here at work. The resultant thoroughness is however to be 
applauded, and a more just comparison may be with some of the German 
manuals. Any undue heaviness on the part of grammarians is to be deplored 
if it fosters the widespread but erroneous belief that Japanese is a difficult 
language. Such is not the case, at least as far as the colloquial tongue is 
concerned. ‘The Introduction states (p. xi) that ‘to make the most effective 
use of the book the student should hire a native tutor to give him drill on the 
patterns provided in the here’ (sc), but makes clear that the present volume 
is designed as a self-teacher. That is correct, since most native instructors 
would not follow the elaborate explanations, and some could not teach from 
the romanization. If however the author of this sound and effective text- 
book would produce a key with supplementary exercises in Japanese 
characters, it could be used both ways. 


E. S. K. 


Japanese Folk Tales. By Kunio Yanacita. Translated by FANNY Hacin 
Mayer. (Tokyo: ‘Tokyo News Service, ¥ 500.) Mr Yanagita’s work on 
the legends, folk-tales, old customs, and dialects of his country began 
many years ago, and the book which is here presented in a popular 
style of translation appeared first in 1930 and in a revised edition in 
1942. He contributes a new preface, and hopes it will not be assumed 
that the one hundred and eight tales translated are all that can be found 
in Japan; Mrs Mayer also points out the multitude that exist, but for the 
moment her work offers young readers in particular a pleasant entertain- 
ment among the various types. 


E. B. 
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Tu Fu: China’s Greatest Poet. By WittiaM Hunc. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1952. Pp. x+-300. Supplementary volume of notes, 
pp. 133. In the United Kingdom, 40s.) 
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(pp. 9—10) 
Behind the windy forest, the slender moon has dropped. 
(p. 10, p. 24, > ) © 
Ayscough RAM HAIL 
Wind weaves, of forest shadows and fallen moon-light, 
a pattern, white in warp and black in weft; 
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Clouds to the West are hills overtopping one another, 
a vermilion glory of fire and height; 

The sun’s foot has dropped below the level earth. 
Charles Budd : 

The setting sun beneath the red-lined clouds, 

Which mass around the foot-hills in the west, 
ii W. J. B. Fletcher BX : . 

The sunset reddens o’er the lofty peak, 

The sun steps down the level plain to seek. 

From west of the mountainous purple clouds, 

The sun stretches a leg down to the flat ground. (p. 114) 
o MARR Z RE ‘Ch’iang Village,’ Fletcher 
Budd ‘The Wanderer’s Return’; #%% Ayscough #§ ‘Ch’iang 
Tsun: The Hamlet of Elegance,’ » o 
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Vou. XIV, No. 1, NovemBer 1954. Community Studies in Japan and China, A Symposium: 
Rosert ReprigLD, Morton H. Friep, RicHarp K. Bearpstey. Herbert Spencer in Early 
Meiji Japan: Nicnio NaGat. Review Article—From Hatoyama to Hatoyama: Marius B. 
Jansen. Book Reviews. 

HARVARD JOURNAL OF ASIATIC STUDIES 
(Cambridge) 

Vor. XVII, Nos. 3 and 4, December 1954. Toward a Study of Dynastic Configurations in 
Chinese History: YANG LigN-SuHENG. The Yangchow Latin Tombstone as a Landmark of 
Medieval Christianity in China: Francis A. Rou.eav. Six-Tusked Elephants on a Han 
Bas-Relief: Lao Kan. The Sino-Burmese Vocabulary of the \-shih Chi-yi: Roy ANDREW 
Mitter. A Colloquial Short Story in the Novel Chin p’ing mei: JouHNn L. BisHop. Iru 
and Maru in the Secret History of the Mongols: A. J. Boyte. A Fragment of the 
Bodhicaryavatara from Olon Siime: Nicuoias Poppe. The Dates of the Mongolian Docu- 
ments in the Hua-i i-yii: Henry Serruys. A Medical Practice of the Mongols in the 
Thirteenth Century: Francis WoopMaN CLEAves. ‘Tomuy-a/‘T‘o-mu-hua: Francis Woop- 
MAN CLEAVES. Reviews. Bibliographical Notes. 


INDIA QUARTERLY 
(New Delhi) 

Voi. X, No. 4, OcToBER-DECEMBER 1954. The Influence of Indo-China on the Evolution of the 
French Union: Ton Tuar THien. Communism and Islam in Indonesia—A Western Views 
Justus M. van Der Kroer. The Indonesian Scene—An Indian View: ‘Humparp.’ The 
Rise and Fall of Western Dominionin Asia: V.K.R.V.Rao. Notes and Memoranda. Review: 
and Notices. 

INDONESIE 
(The Hague) 

VoL. VIII, No. 1, Fepruary 1955. Veronachtzaamde uitspraken: G. J. RestNK. Asimilasi: 
H. D. vAN PERNIs. Jonge vrouwen in conflict; een studie in cultuurverandering, aan de hand 
ener vergelijking van stads-en plattelandsgegevens: H.'T. Cuasot. The Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment: R. N. Cuowpuurt. Kraspoekol of het aakelig lot der slaaven: PAvt. VAN ’T VEER. 
On the relation between western agricultural enterprise and native husbandry: G. H. VAN 
DER Koirr. Mededeling. Boekbesprekingen. 


JAPAN QUARTERLY 
(Tokyo) 

VoL. I, No. 1, Octoper-DecemBer 1954. Prospects of Constitutional Democracy in Japan: 
RoyaMa Masamicut. South and Southeast Asia and the Japanese Economy: OKITA SABURO. 
Basic Trends. Tombs and Mural Paintings of Ch’ing-ling: ‘Tamura Z1tsvuzo and KoBayasHI 
Yukio. ‘In Praise of Shadows’ A Prose Elegy by Tanizaki: E. G. SEmDENSTICKER. The 
Far-Worshipping Commander—a novel: Ipusk Masvji, trans. GLENN W. SHaw. Modern 
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Japanese Literature—Part I, Pre-Meiji and Early Meiji Era: to Set. Women, Gods and 
Letters: FuKUHARA Rintaro. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. The Labor Problem 
in Japan: Ayusawa Iwao. ‘A Column for Women’: Matsuoka Yoxo. Book Section. 
Chronology—First half of 1954. 


Vor. II, No. 1, January-Marcu 1955. Problem of an Island Nation: MatsvuKata Sasuro. 
Japan, China and the West: Lorp Linpsay or Birker. Historical Background of the New 
China: Kaizuxa Suiceki. Basic Trends. ‘Death Ash’—Experience of Twenty-three Fapanese 
Fishermen: TANAKA SHINJIRO. Japanese Rural Pottery: YANAGI Séetsu. The Oriental 
Way of Thinking: Suzuki Datsetsu. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. From ‘Candle- 
mas’ —Two Essays. Short Stories. Modern Japanese Literature—Development of Journalism 
in the Meiji Era: 116 Set. Japanese Agriculture after the Postwar Land Reform: Dannxo 
Nosuo. Books Section. Chronology—August-December 1934. 


JOURNAL OF THE MALAYAN BRANCH OF THE Roya AsIATIC SOCIETY 
(Singapore) 
VoL. XXVII, Part 2, June 1954. Malayan Fishing Methods (Monographs on Malay Subjects, 


No. 2): T. W. Burpon and M. L. Parry (With a Note on the local boats employed in sea 
fishing, by C. A. Grsson-HILt). 


VoL. XXVII, Part 3, Juty 1954. A Digest of Customary Law from Sungai Ujong: Sir RicHarp 
Winstept and Dr P. E. pe JossELIn Jone. 


Vor. XXVII, Parr 4, NovemBer 1954. The Journal of Sir Hugh Low, Perak, 1877: ed. 
EMILY SaDKA. 

MOoONUMENTA SERICA 
(Tokyo) 

Vol. XIV, 1949—1955. The T’ung-lin Shu-yiian and its Political and Philosophical Signific- 
ance: HEINRICH Buscu. Studies in Chinese Philosophy in Postwar Japan: GotT6 Motomi. 
Zur Religion in der chinesischen Vorgeschichte: HERMANN Koster. Rechtsgewohnheiten in 
der Provinz Shantung nach Min shang shih hsi kuan tiao ch’a pao kao lu: EpUARD KROKER. 
Graber und Steindenkmdler in der Mongolei. Zu den Funden der letzen Sven Hedin-Expedition 
in der Inneren Mongolei (1927-1935): JOHANNES MARINGER. ‘Ever Think of Your Ancestor!’ 
A Pious Interpretative Fraud of Early Confucianism and Its Consequences for the Formal and 
Semantic Interpretation of the Wen Wang Ode: Erwin Reir_er. The History of the Former 
Yen Dynasty: GERHARD SCHREIBER. The Writings of Michael Boym: BoLesLaw 
SzczesNiAK. The Ch’i-Shan-Elliot Negotiations Concerning an Off-Shore Entrepét and a 
Re-Evaluation of the Abortive Chuenpi Convention: Grorce H.C. Wonc. Notes on Matteo 
Ricci’s De Amicitia: Maurus Fanc Hao. Obituaries: Prof. Dr. F. 3. L. Duyvendak. 
Pe Wilhelm Schmidt, S. V. D. Book Reviews. 


NACHRICHTEN 
(Hamburg) 

No. 76, 1954. Die moderne chinesische Literatur: Huanc K’un. Lied und Erzahlung im neuen 
China: TILEMANN GRIMM. Chéng Hsieh, Zwélf Bambusblatter: PeteR WiLHELM MEISTER. 
Buddhistische Prozessionsmasken ( gyéd6-men) in Japan: Dietricu Secxet. Uber die Entdeckung 
und Systematisierung der japanischen Konjugation: Ginter WeENCK. Die japanische 


Schulreform: ROBERT SCHINZINGER. Berichte. Buchbesprechungen. Bibliographie. Wis- 
senschaftsliche Nachrichten. 
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ORIENS ExTREMUS 
(Hamburg) 


Vol. I, No. 2, Decemper, 1954. Js there no Epistemological Background for the Chinese 
Philosophy of Reason? CarsuN Cuanc. Das Neiko der Ming-Zeit—Von den Anféngen bis 
1506: T. Grimm. Die 24 Ta-ch’én—Studie zur Geschichte des Verwaltungsaufbaus der 
Hsiung-nu-Reiche: O. Prirsk. ‘Der weg des Praktizierens’ (Shugyéky6)—ein Kapitel des 
Kyoraish6—ein Beitrag zur Poetik der Bashéi—Schule: H. Hammitzscu. Besprechungen 
ostasiatischer Neuerscheinungen. 

ORIENTAL ART 

New Series, Vol. I, No. 1, SprinG 1955. Two Early Blue-and-White Japanese Jugs: 'T. 
VoLKER. Haniwa: SeirokU Noma. Two Bodhisattva Statues: OsVALD SiREN. Oriental 
Treasures in Amsterdam: J. E. vAN LonuizeN-DE Leeuw. The Chronology of Northern 
Siamese Buddha Images: REGINALD LE May. Some Early Indo-Muslim Textiles: H. 
Gorrz. L’ Exposition Decouverte de l Asie: JEANNINE AUBOYER. Chinese Landscape Painting 
at Cleveland: SOAME JENYNS. Hsiang-hu and the Identity of Ying Ching: C. |. B. Mepcacr. 
Reviews. Bibliography. Museums and Exhibitions. 


PAKISTAN HORIZON 
(Karachi) 

Vor. VII, No. 3. Western Cooperation in the Industrialization of Pakistan: KHAN ABDUL 
QatyuM Kuan. Iraq Today: At Syep Kabir AL GAYLANI. Federalism Today—A 
Review: Kuatip Bin Sayeep. The Problem of Land-Reform in the Middle East: A. T. 
Cuaupuri. Notes. Book Reviews. Documents. 

Yor. VI, No. 4. The New China Scene: BeGum Husain Maik. The Situation in Indochina: 
Puan QuanG Dan. Looking at Asia from Fapan: K. Sarwar Hasan. The Diplomacy of 
the Non-Communist World: Kuavtp BIN SayeeD. Politics in Syria: F. KarposH. Around 
the Problem of Western New Guinea: Justus M. VAN DER Kroger. The Problem of Land- 
Reform in the Middle East—II: A.'T. Cuaupuri. Book Reviews. Chronology. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE TAIWAN MuseUM 
(Formosa) 
Vol. VII, Nos. 3 and 4, DecemBer 1954. An Investigation of Ami Religion: Cui-LU CHEN 
AND D. Cor. 
CENTRAL AsIAN JOURNAL 
(London) 


Vou. XLII, Parr I, January 1955. Marco Polo’s Sheep: FE. H. C. Correspondence. Economic 
Crisis in Japan: D. Duxpury. Developments in Kuwait: E. A.V. de Waziristan: 
A. D. ILter. Turkey Today: Lorp Kinross. Russia’s New Look: F. J. ERROLL. Avicenna 
Millenary Celebrations in Persia: Laurence Lockuart. British Interests in Palestine in 
the Nineteenth Century: A. 1.. Trpawt. Revieves. 


THE ZinspuN KaGakt’ Kenkyusyo, SILVER JUBILEE VoLuME, 1954 
(Kyoto University) 


For table of contents, see page 406. 
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HA KER 
(Tokyo: The Archeological Society of Nippon) 


— ) (VoL. XL, No. 2, Ocroser 1954.) 
PAA (Some Problems on the ‘Horned Stone Implements’: 
Junzo Sumizv.) eX — RS © (Report of the Excavation 
of the Dolmens at Hayamajiri, Saga Prefecture: Teisaku Matsuo.) 10] > : 
(Stone Coffins of the Jomon Age: JuN OxvuyaMA.) 
(On the Necklace with Golden Chain and Comma Shaped Beads: Surji Umenara.) $f 
(On the Two Recent Discoveries: YosHiMaro Nocucui.) 
Oth: AW  (Conopy etc. discovered at ‘Chisonji’ Temple: 
Mosaku Isuipa.) Book Reviews. 


1954) Ape : HEAELA (The Shell-mound at Kinkai, Korea: Toyinx 


Kayamoto.) YR PERE) ELS Study of the Buddhist 
Images on the Sutra Case excavated at Kubote-yama: Naojiro Icuea.) 


HE © (On the Purpose of ‘Horned Stone Implements’: Nosvo 110.) 
(The Swallow-shaped Jade of the Yin Dynasty: 
PRET): (The Sword with pommel in ‘Fern-frond’ 
Shape: Tosuio Osa.) ATE (Bronze Mirrors 
from Stone Cists in Fukuoka Prefecture: Nosuyukt HaraGucut.) hi 


(Cinerary Urns Protected by Stone Cists Discovered in Oita 
Prefecture: Mirsuo Kacawa.) Book Reviews. 


# (SHIGAKU ZASSHI)* 


HistToRICAL JOURNAL OF JAPAN 
(Tokyo University, Faculty of Letters; Historical Society of Japan.) 


(BAM ) © (Vor. LXIII, No. 12, Decemper 
(On the Origin of the Karéz Irrigation System in Eastern Turkistan: A. Surmazakt.) ft 
GLE PR (—) Ap  (Einige Probleme um der 
Charakter der Villenverfassung und der Bauernbefreiung, Su. Hiraxt.) 


Reviews. 


(VoL. LXIV, No. 1, January, 1955.) 
(The Development of the System of Murakata-jinushi py}; HAE in the Self-Supporting 


*With English summaries. 
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Agricultural Areas: K. NaGAHARA AND T. NaGakura.) [ 777 b + | POTD 
4 (A Study of the Formation of the Craft Guilds: 
K. Tant.) A? PBR COBH (—) : (Note on 
German Historical Societies after the War, 1—specially about the so called ‘Europa-Idee’: 


Y. Suimapa.) Reviews. 


) o (Vor. LXIV, No. 2, Fepruary, 1955.) 
(Die Steiermdrkische Grundherrschaft im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert I: S. 116.) 
Development of the System of Murakata-jinushi #}F;j Wa=k. in the Self-Supporting Agricultural 
Areas: NaGAHARA AND T. Nacakura.) 4 | | : 
of Mura-kyédé-tai HS in the Tokugawa Period: 
Su. ENDO.) RRO 7 PB CORB (—) (Notes on 
the trend of German Historical Science after the War, Il—with special reference to the 
so-called ‘Europa-Idee’: Y. Suimapa.) Reviews. 


© (Vor. LXIV, No. 3, Marcu, 1955.) 
(—) : (The Establishment of the Hsiao-ching 33%, 1: Cu. ITano.) 
%o (Die Steiermdrkische Grundherrschaft im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert, II: S. Ito.) 


) : (British Orientalism and Orientalists in 
England, I: K. Enoki.) Reviews. 


ORIENTAL CULTURE 
(Tokyo: Institute for Oriental Culture, Tokyo University.) 


Ownership in New China: M. Fukusumma.) (Mao-Tun: S. Ono.) 


© (T’ao-hang-chih: A. Sarto.) Book Review. 


REPORTS OF THE ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
(Tokyo: The Oriental Society) 


) © (Vor. XXXVII, No. 1, June 1954.) 
[ | OR (LE) (On Cotton cultivation of China 


*With English summaries. 
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(The Moslem Risings of the late Ming dynasty: K. Tasaka.) > ¥ 
the movements of Shan peoples as is recorded in the 
(On the Appellations of the Korean Letters: R. Kono.) Reviews: AN 
ABR (Publications Recently Bought by the Téyé Bunko.) 


Stam, preserved in the Royal Archives at The Hague, I: S. lwao.) 


) (VoL. XXXVI, No. 2, Srpremper 1954.) 
AR PARSER (A Tun-huang manuscript identified 
as taxation record chi-chang ji}ij_——MS s.613 of Stein collection in the British Museum, 1: 
T. Yamamoto.) [ | LAME (On Cotton 
cultivation of China and *Nung-sang-chi-yao’, M. AMANO.) PO FARA 
 (Banishment to Shu under the Former Han Dynasty: Y. Hisamura.) 
to Siam, preserved in the Royal Archives at The Hague, Il: S. Iwao.) 

YE (An Introduction to the Studies of the Official Titles 
of the Eastern Tiirkiit—On ‘Qaghan’ W{if of the ‘First Tiirktit Empire’: M. Mort.) 
| ZMe (On Cotton cultivation of China 
© Tun-huang manuscript identified as taxation record chi-chang s. 
613 of Stein collection in the British Museum, I: 'T. Yamamoto.) eft + OSG 
Study on the Official Route in Manchuria under the 
ABE (List of the Manuscripts relating to Siam, preserved 
in the Royal Archives at The Hague, HI: S. Iwao.) 


SILVER JUBILEE VOLUME OF THE ZINBUN KaGAKU KeNKyusyo, 1954 


(Kyoto University) 


CONTENTS OF JAPANESE LANGUAGE VOLUME AAP (ntroduction: Torv). 
GRY AGRE (One Fund of Ancient Bronze Tools in China: UMEHARA SUEJI.) 
D (The Agriculture of West Chou: AMANO 
(On Mencius’ View of the Characteristics of the Ch'uin 
Chiu period: Suzcxi Ryviti.) FAR (Lhe Academy of Confucius: 
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\ 
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MW to Lao-chuang HI" and Tao-chiao ¥H— The Development of Taoism under the 


Han: Krura Eri.) ER (An Interpretation of 
the Chiu-fu Juyf and the Monetary System of Chi T’ai-Kung: ro Mrtiarv.) 
Study of the Establishment of the Four 
Provinces West of the Yellow River ja} Takeo.) 
o (On the Payment and Provisioning of Han Frontier Garrisons: 
With Special Reference to the Wu-liang-tz’u Relief: Mizuno 
U CAA (Hawh’s-bill and the Ancient Southern 
of Tsao Ts'ao’s Army: Kawaxatu Yosio.) 2S WE 
0 (The Idea of the Absolute Man in the Lieh Tzu: Sicezawa Tostro.) 
WS ARMED (The Discovery of Record of the Miraculous Efficacy 
of Faith in Avalokitegvara, the Kuan-shih Yin Ying-yen-chi by Hsieh Fu and Fu Liang, a 
Six Dynasties Document Hitherto Presumed Lost: Vsuxamoto Zenryv.) 
(On Wei-ch’ih I-séng, a Painter of the Early ang Dynasty 
NaGaHIRO LosHi0.) — > PFE o (One of the 
Processes in the Development of Popular Buddhism in China, a Study of Ssu-chou Ta-shéng 
(Séng-chia Ho-shang): Makita Tatryo.) [3b 
(Theories on Various Editions of the Shuo-ju Kurata ZYUNNOSUKE.) 
ARH (From Kung-an to Ching-ling (with particular reference 
to Ytian Hsiao-hsiu: Iriya Yostraka.) (A Study of the 
Armillary Sphere and the Celestial Globe in China: Yosipa Mituxuni.) Al: $#AGK 
(Al: Kuratst Takesirno:) 7 7 Be (Characteristics 
of Agriculture in Asia: Kastwa SUKEKATA.) a | YY 
: (The Concept of Fivanmukti in the Yogavasistha: 
Fuyryosut Jikar.) Agha} (The ‘Gunzin-Tyokuyu’ and 
Soldier's Morality: SAKATA Yosto.) POH AS (The Japanese 
People under the Oppression of the Unequal Treaty of 1858: Kiyost.) WAY 
Sigeki in the First Half of the Meiji: Era: MoroyaMa Yukiko.) 
© (Economic Background of the Ziyti-minken Movement: 


WAGER 4848 (Mathematical and Dialectical Logic in Peirce’s Logical Theory: 


UEYAMA SYUNPEL) 4% TET: (Michelangelo and His 
Social Background: Aiwa Yvz1.) bY (English Absolutism 
and the Gentry, Particularly in the Sixteenth Century: ‘TANAKA Yutaka.) 
E o (The Technical Organization of the Second Agrarian Revolution 
in England: \iNUMA ZiR0.) 7 o (The Politicians 
Disputes in Early Meiji Period: WATANABE ‘YoRU.) AN 
(On the Origin and Dev of Article 768 of the Civil Code: 
Oora List of the Offices Appearing in the Han 
Wooden Tablets: Fujrepa Akira.) RMB (4A Study 
of the Oldest Pén-ts'ao, Shén-nung pén-ching AE: Mori Sixazo.) 
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APM RA (T’ang Dynasty Historical Material, a Draft Comp- 


HH (A short History of the Institute.) 


CONTENTS OF WESTERN LANGUAGE VOLUME: Introduction: Hanepa Torv. Editor's Note. 
A Short History of the Institute. Madu, a Contribution to the History of Wine: H. W. 
BaiLtey. An Eighteenth Century Chinese Source for the Portuguese Dialect of Macao: C. R. 
BAWDEN. Authority and Law in Ancient China: Derk Boppe. On Two Aspects in Early 
Taoism: H. G. Creer. Enigmes taoistes: Paut Demiivitte. Un Teou en bois laqué: 
VALDIME ELissEEFF. Shortened Formulae in Modern Newspaper Chinese: DANIEL ELLEGIERS. 
A propos de la religion de Bhatrthari: Jean Fuuiozat. Zur Lage der vier Sari-Uigurischen 
Militardistrikte An-ting, A-tuan, Ch’ti-hsien und Han-tung in der frithen Ming-Zeit: WOLFGANG 
FRANKE. The Date and Authorship of the Lung-ch’éng lu: Hans H. FRankeL. Ein Stammbuch 
vom Jahre 1787 anldsslich des Besuches des Wu-liang-tz’u-t ang 
Watter Fucus. La supplique aux Ming de Lé Lo’i: Emir Gasparpone. A propos de 
Gigunu: R. GuirsHMan. A propos du K’i-tan kouo tche: Louris Hampis. 
The Obliquity of the Ecliptic according to the Hou-han-shu and Ptolemy: Witty Harter. 
Ein Dreifacher Sprachfiihrer Mandschu-Mongolisch-Turki in kurser Auswahl von 110 
Beispielen: Haeniscu. Ch’ii-yiian Studies: James R. Hicurower. Su-chou and 
the Agents of Wei Chung-hsien, a Translation of K’ai-tu ch’uan-hsin: CHarLes O. HUCKER. 
Les manuscrits tibétains des grandes Prajiiaparamita trouvés a Touen-houang: MARcELLE 
Latou. On Trends in Chinese Thought: Wa LIEBENTHAL. Notes on the Life of T’ao 
Tsung-i: FrepertcK W. More. Remarks on Some Roots and Stems in Mongolian: NicHo.as 
Poppe. A Geographical Text of the Eighth Century: Epwtn G. PuLLeYBLANK. Sur les 
traits linguistiques généraux de la poésie du Veda: Louis Renovu. Chinese Moveable Type 
Printing in the Eighteenth Century: R. C. RupoLeu. Origin and Age of the ““Grazing’’ Animal: 
ALFRED SALMONY. The History of the Empire of Southern Han according to Chapter 65 of 
the Wu-tai-shih of Ou-yang Hsiu: Epwarp H. Scuarer. Quelques passages relatifs aux 
Comans, tirés des chroniques frangaises de I’ époque des Croisades: DeENIs Sinor. Der deutsche 
Beitrag zu Erforschung des Vorderen Orients: B. Spurr. Biography and Hagiography, 
Hui-chiao’s Lives of Eminent Monks: Artuur F. Wricut. Hita Mita Grahanam; Acceptance 
of What is Beneficent and Measured: V. BuarracHarya. Where was the Capital of the West 
Uighurs? Ase Takeo. Dry Farming and Ch’i-min yao-shu: AMANO MOTONOSUKE. 
Nomadism, an Ecological Interpretation: IMaANisHt Kinji. Notes on Mongolian Groups in 
Afghanistan: TwaMuRA SuHINoBU and H. F. SchuRMANN. Deux prototypes idéologiques de la 
revolution frangaise: KAWANO KeENyjI. Rousseau, a Corporate Study: KUWABARA ‘TAKEO. 
The EncycLopepie (1751— 1780), a Corporate Study: Kuwapara Takeo. An Interpretation 
of the Term ‘“‘Samvriti’” (Convention) in Buddhism: NaGao Gapyin M. An Interpretation 
of the History of the Meiji Reformation: Sakata Yosuio. The Dates of Kumdrajiva and 
Seng-chao examined: TsukKAMOTO ZENRYU. Indian and Arabian Astronomy in China: 
YasuutTi Kryosi. 
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B. BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


Aegyptus. Anno XXXIII, Fase. If. Milan: Universita Cattolica del S. 
Cuore (Luglio-Dicembre 1953). 


Aevum. Anno XXVLI, Fasc. 6. Milan: Universita Cattolica del S. 
Cuore (Novembre-Dicembre), 1953. 


BarcLay, George W. Colonial Development and Population in Taiwan. 
Princeton University Press, 1954. Pp. viii--274. US$2.50. 


Bopman, N. C. A Linguistic Study of the Shih-ming. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, and London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. 
Pp. xi-+ 146 type-script. US$3.50, 28s. 


CHIANG Yee. Chinese Calligraphy: An Introduction to its Aisthetic and 
Technique. First published 1938. London: Methuen and Co., 2nd 
edition, 1954. Pp. xvi + 230, with 6 Plates and 155 text illustrations. 30s. 


Duntop, D. M. The History of the Jewish Khazars. Princeton University 
Press, and London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. Pp. xv +293. 
US$5.00, 40s. 


HansrorpD, H. S. A Glossary of Chinese Art and Archeology. London: 
The Chinese Society. Pp. 104. 15s. 


Herotp, F. A. The Life of Buddha, according to the Legends of Ancient 
India. Blum, P. C. (trans.). ‘Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1954. 
Pp. xi+ 268. US$2.50. 


Herkiots, G. A. C. Hong Kong Birds. Illustrated in colour and black 
and white by Commander A. M. Hughes. Hong Kong: The South 
China Morning Post, Ltd., second impression, 1953. Pp. 233 + vii. 
Plates 11, 8 in colour, 3 in black and white; text-illustrations 45. 


HK$35.00. 


Jansen, M. B. The Fapanese and Sun Yat-sen. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 274. US$4.00. 


Liu, James #) 473% Elizabethan and Yuan: a brief comparison of some 
conventions in poetic drama. China Society Occasional Papers, No. 8. 
London: ‘The China Society, 1955. Pp. 12. 3s. 


McKANGHAN, BARNARD, ForsTER, and MEIKLEJOHN. Preliminary Studies 
on Some Philippine Languages. Reprinted from the University of Manila, 
Journal of East Asiatic Studies, U1, No. 2 (January 1954). 
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Martin, S. E. Essential fapanese. Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan: 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1954. US$4.00. 


NEEDHAM, J. Science and Civilization in China. 1. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1954. Pp. xxxviii +318. Illustrations and Maps. 52s. 6d 


Papers on Philippine Linguistics. University of Dakota. Reprinted from 
Folklore Studies, X11, Tokyo, 1953. 


Perkins, P. D. Geisha of Pontocho. Tokyo News Service Ltd. 1954 
Pp. 195 with Glossary and Index. 99 full-page photographic illustrations 
by Francis Haar. US$6.00, 1250. 


Ryusaku Tusunopa (trans.). fapan in the Chinese Dynastic Histories. Perkins 
Asiatic Monographs, No. 2: L. C. Goodrich (ed.). South Pasadena: 
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